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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE First Committee of the Hague Conference discussed 
the project of obligatory arbitration in a full-dress debate 
on Saturday last. After a great oratorical display, the proposed 
Convention, which applies the principle of obligatory arbitra- 
tion to a list of specified and, we are obliged to add, extremely 
unimportant subjects, was voted by a majority of 30 to 6, 
with fonr abstentions and four absentees. ‘The minority 
consisted of Germany, Austria-Hungary, China, Greece, 
Roumania, and Turkey, while Japan, Luxemburg, Montenegro, 
and Switzerland abstained. The best argument advanced on 
behalf of the proposed Convention was that it embodied a 
noble principle; but the most effective speech was that of 
Baron Marschall, who dwelt with great force on the practical 
objections to the scheme, and the dangerous ambiguity of its 
wording. It is only right to add that in protesting against a plan 
which subordinates the decisions of firmly established national 
Courts to the judgment of a novel tribunal, the German 
delegate was using a two-edged weapon, as it tells with 
equal force against the International Prize Court scheme 
which Germany supports. 


At the plenary sitting on Wednesday the Mines Conven- 
tion was adopted, but in a form which—largely owing to 
German opposition—abandons the attempt to diminish the 
dangers to neutral commerce arising out of the indiscriminate 
use of submarine mines in naval warfare. Sir E. Satow read a 
declaration stating that Great Britain could not accept the 
arrangement, which failed to take adequate account either 
of the right of neutrals to protection or of humanitarian 
sentiments, as more than‘a partial and imperfect solution. 
Iu an impressive passage Sir E. Satow declared that no pre- 
sumption as to the legitimacy of any action could be drawn 
from the fact that the Convention had not forbidden it. 
That, he observed, “is a principle which we desired to affirm, 
and which it will be impossible for any State to ignore, what- 
ever its power.” Baron Marschall, while significantly pro- 
testing against rules “the strict observance of which might 
be rendered impossible by the law of facts,” vehemently and 
pointedly refused to admit that there was any country in 
the world which was superior to his a or his Govern- 
ment in the sentiment of humanity. Sir Edward Fry baving 
then announced that the British Stleiatidin would abstain 
from voting, a course also taken by the Japanese, United 
States, Spanish, Portuguese, and Greek dele; gations, the 
Convention was adopted. The proceedings in the First 
Committee on Thursday made it clear that alike in the ease 
of obligatory arbitration and the new Court of Arbitral 
Justice, the Conference is not prepared to go beyond the 
Stage of voeux 








The crisis in the Dual Empire has been happily tided over, 
and the Austrian and Hungarian Prime Ministers signed the 
Customs and Commercial Treaty at Budapest on Tuesday. 
The precise terms on which Austria and Hungary have agreed 
to regularise their commercial relations once more have not yet 
been officially announced, but it seems that Hungary has con- 
sented to raise her share of the “ Quota ”—i.e., the sum jointly 
contributed to the expenses of the common Ministries of 
War, Finance, and Foreign Affairs—from 344 to 36 per 
cent., in consideration for being formally represented in 
all future commercial Treaties with foreign States, while 
the vexed question of the Joint State Bank has been 
provisionally settled by an arrangement empowering the 
Austrian Government to take steps for the liquidation or 
separation of the Bank in 1910, unless the Hungarian Govern- 
ment expresses a desire for its maintenance within the next 
six months. The settlement, which was arrived at on Saturday 
last at a moment when a rupture seemed inevitable, has 
already brought about an immediate improvement in the 
economic situation in Hungary—the dangers of which are 
emphasised by the great Socialist demonstration on Thursday 
at Budapest—and, what is even more important, has produced 
a most salutary détente in the strained relations between Vienna 
and Budapest, as well as a feeling of mutual respect between 
the Ministers engaged in the negotiations. 


Further important changes in the German Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic Service were announced at Berlin on Monday 
evening. Herr von Tschirschky, Foreign Secretary since 
January, 1906, becomes Ambassador at Vienna, and is replaced 
by Herr von Schén, Ambassador at St. Petersburg, while 
Count Wedel, the outgoing Ambassador at Vienna, succeeds 
Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg as Statthalter in Alsace and 
Lorraine. The significance of these changes cannot yet he 
precisely determined ; but the removal of Herr von Tschirschky 
is interpreted as evidence of the unimpaired influence of 
Prince Biilow, with whom his relations were not altogether 
harmonious. Herr von Schén’s Parliamentary aptitude—his 
predecessor's weak point—is as yet an unknown quantity. 
He is a man of considerable private fortune, the son of a 
wealthy South German merchant, he has served for thirty 
years in the Diplomatic Service, and is said to be high in the 
favour of the Emperor. Count Wedel is credited with a desire 
for a rapprochement between France and Germany, which bis 
new sphere of activity will give him special opportunities of 
promoting. 


M. Clemenceau delivered an extremely strong speech 
against anti-militarism when unveiling a statue of M. René 
Goblet at Amiens on Monday. In praising M. Goblet, who 
did so much both as Minister and journalist for the consolida- 
tion of the existing régime, M. Clemenceau said (we quote the 
Paris correspondent of the Times) that it was the misfortune 
of the present day that it was necessary for Frenchmen to 
speak up for France. They must, however, submit to that 
humiliation. The doctrine, if delirium could be called by such a 
name, that it would be right for Frenchmen to turn their arms 
against their fellow-citizens at the moment when the existence 
of the nation was at stuke had only recently attained so repug- 
nant a precision. Who could have foreseen the time when 
Frenchmen themselves would surpass the fury of the foreigner 
against France? As the JZimes correspondent remarks, 
M. Clemenceau has a great body of opinion behind him 
when he attacks the detestable teaching of MM. Hervé and 
Jaurés, and if he carries the attack into the Chamber he 
may have the means of restoring some of the declining power 
of his Ministry. 


The Times correspondent at Vienna reports that an 
authoritative Russian communication as to the nature of the 
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recent conferences between M. Isvolsky and Baron von 
Aehrenthal was published in the Politische Correspondenz on 
Monday. The instructions recently issued to the Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian representatives in Athens, Sofia, and 
Belgrade as to affairs in Macedonia are said to be a proof of 
the perfect undergtanding between the two Powers. Russia 
and Austria-Hungary have by no means entrusted to the 
Balkan States alone the task of correcting the false 
interpretation of Clause III. of the Miirzsteg programme. 
They have taken measures themselves to inform the Mace- 
donian people. Clause III, we may say, provides for the 
revision of boundaries in Macedonia in closer agreement with 
existing racial distinctions. There is no doubt a fairly com- 
plete understanding now between Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Britain, and Italy as to Macedonian reform. But we note 
that the Russian Press is displeased with the warnings that 
have been conveyed to the Bulgarians and Servians. It is 
idle, however, to talk of the “humiliation of Slav peoples.” 
The Greek bands doubtless have bebaved worse than the 
others in Macedonia, but all have been bad enough; and it 
was necessary that all should know that they cannot be 
allowed to profit by their own arbitrary tamperings with 
racial boundaries. 


Affairs in Morocco make little progress, and no observer on 
the spot permits himself more than the mildest optimism. 
After the first excitement produced by the arrival of the 
Sultan at Rabat, it became clear that the transference of the 
Court from Fez to that port had had no effect on public 
opinion. The merchants of Rabat refused a loan which the 
Sultan demanded. The Sultan, for his part, is said to have 
sent all his jewels to the security of a bank in Paris. 
The co-operation between France and Spain, although not 
admittedly a cause of friction, is far from satisfactory. The 
Times correspondent at Rabat learns that on Friday week the 
Sultan received fresh letters from Mulai Hafid calling upon him 
to abdicate, and announcing the early departure of Mulai Hafid’s 
army from Marakesh. The Viziers of Abd-ul-Aziz thereupon 
embarked upon the usual round of recriminations, and, as 
usual, reached no decision. On Sunday morning M. Regnault, 
the French Minister, arrived at Rabat, and was received by 
the Sultan in a manner that encouraged the Zemps corre- 
spondent to think that considerable progress had been made 
in the difficult task of convincing the Makhzan that co-opera- 
tion with France is necessary. We fancy, however, that new 
Viziers are more necessary than new convictions in the old 
Viziers. At a subsequent interview M. Regnault conferred on 
the Sultan the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. A 
Reuter telegram from Gibraltar says that Mulai Hafid’s 
envoys have started for England. They hope to obtain the 
King’s recognition of Mulai Hafid as Sultan. 





The prospects of an equitable settlement of the Congo 
question are growing steadily worse. On Monday a series of 
important amendments were brought forward at the sittings 
of the Parliamentary Commission appointed by the Belgian 
Government at the beginning of the year to study the 
terms of the Colonial Law. No vote appears to have 
been taken on those intended to secure respect for the 
rights of natives and moved by M. Beernaert; but the 
important motion brought forward by M. Landsheere pro- 
posing that the Congo Budget should be submitted to the 
vote of the Chambers was rejected by 9 votes to 7, and the 
Government proposal, which stipulates that the Budget shall 
be revised by the King, was adopted by the same number of 
votes. Finunce is the crucial factor of the Congo problem, 
and to leave the supreme control of the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the future Colony in the hands of the King is 
to maintain and perpetuate the worst features of the present 
system. 


The political campaign against the House of Lords was 
formally opened by the Prime Minister in the King’s Theatre, 
Edinburgh, last Saturday afternoon. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, after recounting the legislative and diplomatic 
achievements of the last two years, declared that, as Scots- 
nen, they saw a Session of legislative work, months of inquiry 
und labour, thrown away. So long as the House of Lords 
stands where it does the Conservative Party was never out of 
power, The Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill was a genuine 
remedy for a crying evil, and the attitude of the Unionist 





Peers towards it meant a denial of Scotland’s title to separate 
legislation. He defended the Government's decision not to 
proceed further with the Bill, on the ground that tactics 
must be met with tactics, and they had been fully justified by 
the prompt, patriotic, and unquestioning acquiescence which 
the crofters themselves had shown in the course of the dis. 
cussion. Turning to the principles and machinery of the Bij} 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman contended that, in view of 
the concessions made by the Opposition, the State would mis. 
conceive its functions were it to regard itself simply as the 
landlord’s agent and under an obligation to respect his interests 
even to the point of disregarding larger considerations, He 
ridiculed the “hoary doctrine” of the landlord’s unqualified 
right to control the destinies of his tenant as enunciated by 
Lord Lansdowne. The autocratic system of civil government 
had long ago been discarded, with unspeakable advantages to 
the Crown and to the people, Let them apply the same 
lesson to the land. 





Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman described the rejection of 
the Land Values Bill as “ a piece of arrogance and high-handed.- 
ness which reached the extreme point of the pretensions of the 
House of Lords.” “Never was the House of Commons 
treated with greater contempt by the other House than in 
this instance, never did the claims of property find a more 
willing and obsequious agent than in the House of Lords as 
we know it to-day.” The Government, for all its strength, 
lived on sufferance as a legislative instrument, and when its 
measures clashed with the interests of Members of the other 
House, the House of Commons was made to realise that it was 
a subordinate Chamber. That was the dominant political fact 
of the day. But it was no new affair. A similar situation in 
1894 had impelled Lord Rosebery to enunciate the doctrine 
of the predominance of the elected over the hereditary House in 
more aggressive language than that of the Resolution of last 
June. By affirming that principle, however, the Commons bad 
for the first time in history asserted their true position in the 
Constitution, and by insisting on the limitation of the Lords’ 
veto had taken a tremendous step forward. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman then recapitulated the 
points of the Government plan for carrying into effect 
the Resolution of June. The Lords had had ample leisure 
in which to reform themselves, if they had chosen, but 
they had not chosen. “They might have saved us from 
doing what we propose if they had only had the wisdom 
and understanding to do it for themselves, by passing a 
self-denying ordinance, and refraining, as the Crown for 
two hundred years had refrained, from exercising the power 
of veto.” The Premier then concluded by announcing the 
Government's policy. Early next Session the two Bills 
referred to would be sent back to the Lords. They would 
be introduced and passed pro formd in the Commons, 
But the grand issue must ultimately go to the country. 
“It is quite possible, indeed I think highly probable, that 
before that comes the Lords will have an opportunity of 
discussing the Bill giving effect to our Resolution, and 
that Bill I venture to predict will be passed by the House 
of Commons by majorities as large as the majority for 
the Resolution of this summer.” But “for the final word 
of warning and overwhelming demonstration of opinion 
which may be needed—though I trust it will not be; 
I think better of their wisdom—before the Lords will pass 
the Bill we will, if necessary, appeal to the country. When 
that day comes I know we shall not appeal in vain.” 

We deal with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech 
elsewhere, but may remark here that the attitude he has 
assumed—even though it may have tactical advantages, which 
we greatly doubt—is in our opinion both illogical as well as 
unstatesmanlike. If he is not prepared to abolish the House 
of Lords, his proper course is to substitute a democratic 
Second Chamber, or else introduce the Referendum, as Lord 
Monkswell, himself a strong Liberal, urges in the Times on 
Friday. We note that Mr. Haldane in a speech delivered at 
Tranent on Tuesday contented himself with mildly saying ditto 
to the Premier, while Mr. Walter Long, addressing a Unicnist 
meeting at Limavady on Monday night, remarked upon the 
significant omission by the Premier of all reference to the 
rejection of the Irish Council Bill. Why, he asked, was it a 
higk crime and misdemeanour, why was it an outrage upon 
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the privileges of the elected Members of Parliament of this 
country, to reject two Scottish Bills, and why was it a virtue 
and a merit for a Nationalist Convention sitting in Dublin to 
reject the Irish Council Bill? 

In recording the political speeches of the week we must not 
pass over the challenge to Socialism uttered at Paisley on 
Monday by the Master of Elibank, one of the Government 
Whips. He did not see, he said, “how the Socialists could 
help the agricultural labourers by splitting forces and allowing 
Tories to get in. Did Socialists imagine that they were help- 
ing the people of Scotland when they sent their emissaries 
down to Stirling to speak against a man like Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman? ‘The people of Scotland would not 
stand it. Let the Socialists put as many candidates as they 
liked in the field, the Liberals would beat them, and beat 
them with the Radical forces of progress.” These are excel- 
jent sentiments, but there seems to be a difference of opinion 
among the officers of the Liberal army. Some of them, we 
are afraid, believe that the Radical forces of progress and the 
Socialists are still marching in parallel columns to attack a 
common enemy. 





The railway dispute does not take a more favourable 
turn, but we still cannot believe that there will be such 
a national disaster as a great strike. Several meetings 
of railwaymen have been held during the past few days. 
On Monday the annual Congress of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants was opened at Middles- 
brough. The most important speech was made on Tuesday 
by Mr. R. Bell, M.P., the secretary. He called attention to 
the Report issued by the inspectors appointed by the Board of 
Trade, in which the long hours worked by some railway 
servants were condemued as “detrimental to health.” 
Colonel Druitt in his Report expressed regret that the men 
had not called attention to their excessive hours of labour; 
but Mr. Bell declared that every eliort had been made to do 
so. Weare glad to note that, in spite of being exposed to 
some criticism, Mr. Bell has throughout the Congress coun- 
selled moderation and putience till the companies have 
answered the request for a Conference. A 
expressing appreciation of the action of the Board of Trade 
in trying to reduce the hours of labour was carried. On 
Thursday Mr. Lloyd-George made a statement to the South 
Wales Daily News. The Government, he said, were fully 
alive to the gravity of the position, and the Board of Trade 
would exhaust all the powers it possessed to prevent a 
catastrophe. 


resolution 


The Board of Trade Returns for September, issued on 
Monday, show, like those for August, an increase in exports, 
while imports have been practically stationary. The volume 
of foreign trade for the nine months is thus shown in the con- 
venient condensed table of the Wesiminsler Gazette :— 

IncREASE (+) OR Decrease (—) FoR 1907 ComMPARED 
WitH 1906 (IN MILLION 2). 


Exports 
Imports (British 
Imports. Ee-exports. Retained. Produce). 
J. Food, Drink, and Tobacco + 27 + 4 + 23 + 14 
LU. Raw Materials and Articles 
mainly unmanufactared + 2096 .. #472 .. +224 .. + 89 
ILI, Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured ed GS «= €2e ox 1d ... + 31 
IV. Miscellaneous oe a - — - + % 
+321 ... + O99 + 22°83 + 41:2 


As the Westminster Gazeite points out, if we applied the 
original test of the Tariff Reformers—viz., that exports were 
the index of national trade prosperity—they would have no 
ground for complaint. But that is ex hypothest impossible, so, 
with that chameleonic capacity for shifting their ground 
which has marked their conduct of the controversy all along, 
they have invented a new theory,—that the increase in exports 
ouly means so much more investment of English money 
abroad. 





The Board of Education has issued a new declaration as to 
term of service for teachers to sign when they are appointed 
to primary schools. The rule is to come into force next year. 
The women teachers must undertake to serve for five years, 
ayd the men teachers for seven years. At present women 
teachers undertake to serve only two years. The rule at first 
sight seems unexceptionable, for the cost to the State of passing 
teachers through the Training Colleges is considerable, and it 
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is not fair that the teachers should use their advantages at 
the expense of the taxpayer by accepting other appoint- 
ments after a brief service in the primary schools. But, 
as the Daily Chronicle points out, the undertaking in the 
case of women may be in its present form a serious restriction 
on marriage. Many education authorities have a rule that 
the marriage of women teachers shall be equivalent to resigna- 
tion. In that case a woman teacher who marries within her 
five years must under the new rule pay a penalty up to a 
maximum of £25. In other words, it might often happen 
that a woman would be fined for marrying at the very 
marriageable age of, say, twenty-two to twenty-seven. We 
agree that the State ought not to penalise marriage. 
Probably it would be possible to modify the new rule. 

The military airship ‘Nulli Secundus’ made a successful 
trip to London from Farnborough on Saturday last. Start- 
ing at 10.40, with Colonel Capper and Mr. Cody on board, 
the airship—a huge sausage-shaped balloon of goldbeater’s- 
skin of thirty thousand cubic feet capacity driven by 
a fifty horse-power petrol-engine—travelled to London at 
the rate of about twenty-five miles an hour, passing over 
Buckingham Palace and the War Office, and circling 
round St. Paul’s. On the return journey a strong head- 
wind brought the airship almost to a standstill over Clapham 
Common, and its course was altered to Sydenham, where 
it descended safely in the grounds of the Crystal Palace. From 
the spectacular point of view, the experiment was a splendid 
success, as the airship passed over London at a height of only 
seven hundred and fifty feet, and at this stage of the journey 
seemed to be completely master of the elements. Journalists who 
talk of “the conquest of the air,” however, or declare that Colonel 
Capper’s fifty-mile flight has completely changed the strategic 
position of Great Britain, will do well to note that gallant 
officer's modest estimate of his achievement. ‘The conditions 
of the experiment were exceptionally favourable. “ At the 
start the pilot-balloon we sent up showed that there was no 
wind at all.” The slight breeze which sprang up was with 
them on their way to London; but the moderate head-wind at 
Clapham prevented them from making any progress at all. 
Colonel Capper summed up the lessons of the trip by 
observing :—" We have got a decent, slow-speed airship which 
we can navigate if the wind is not too strong ”—i.e., more 
than fifteen miles an hour—‘and which can be raised and 
depressed at will without the use of ballast, We do not 
pretend that what we have done to-day is anything first-class, 
but we do say it is satisfactory as a first attempt.” We may 
further note that the return journey to Farnborough has been 
abandoned owing to the damage done to the airship by a bigh 
wind on Thursday morning. 


The country has lost this week an eminent Judge and a 
distinguished man of letters. Lord Brampton, who died on 
Sunday last in his ninety-first year, was better known as Sir 
Henry Hawkins, and was for many years perhaps the most 
conspicuous figure on the Judicial Bench. He established 
his reputation in the famous Tichborne trial, and the hardly 
less famous will case of “ Sugden v. Lord St. Leonards.” As 
a cross-examiner he has had few equals, if any. He was not 
a great lawyer, but he was a great advocate. He was raised 
to the Bench in 1876. He was often charged with undue 
severity in criminal cases, but opinions differed on this point. 
His judgments were seldom reversed on appeal, and they were 
finely free from the distorting influence of legal technicalities. 
He became uw Roman Catholic in 1898. Professor David 
Masson, who died on Sunday last in his eighty-fifth year, was 
Historiograpber Royal for Scotland and Emeritus Professor 
of English Literature at Edinburgh University. He will be 
best remembered by his monumental and indispensable “ Life 
of Milton.” Mark Pattison called it “the most exhaustive 
biography that was ever compiled of any Englishman.” 
Carlyle was the chief literary influence of his life. Masson 
taught bis pupils at Edinburgh to regard literature as the 
most dignified and serious expression of the national 
character, and for many years he was an inspiration to his 


classes. 








Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Aug. 15th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 82}4—on Friday week 82}. 
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sited | 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
8 
THE PRIME MINISTER’S CRUSADE. 
—. Prime Minister’s speech at Edinburgh last Satur- 
day seems to have delighted a large audience of 
Scottish Liberals. That larger audience of thinking men 
of both parties throughout the British Isles read it, we 
imagine, with very different feelings. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in'ends to rouse the country with the old cry 
of “ Down with the Lords!” He does not wish to end that 
body altogether ; he certainly does not mean to mend it; 
he only proposes to make it a shadow and an absurdity. 
And he has nothing to put in its place. His appeal, 
therefore, is for a single Chamber, and no amount 
of sophistry will disguise the fact. The June Resolu- 
tion will be put again to the House of Commons, and, of 
course, carried. Certain Bills, like the Scottish Small 
Landholders and Valuation Bills, will be brought in again, 
and probably rejected by the Lords. Then will come the 
climax. The Resolution will be put into the form of a 
Bill, and after its inevitable rejection by the Lords 
the country will be appealed to on the sole issue,—the 
limitation of the Lords’ veto to a single Parliament. But 
the average man does not understand a Constitutional 
question, so the rejection of one or two Bills—notably the 
Scottish Land Bill—will be made the gravamen of the 
charge against the Peers. 

Let us admit at once that the House of Lords is far from 
perfect. There is no necessary connexion between it 
and the House of Commons. It is apt to pass a Con- 
servative Government’s measures automatically, and there 
is the danger—though the history of the past two years has 
not revealed it—that it may automatically reject Liberal 
measures. One party has a vast preponderance in it, and 
this makes it a suspected, if not unfair, revising body. 
The real complaint, let us observe, is not that it is too 
stringent a revising body, but too lax, since it is believed 
to veto the measures of one party and pass those 
of the other. What is the way out of the difficulty ? 
Obviously the proper course is a thorough reformation of 
the Second Chamber which would get rid of its pre- 
ponderatingly Conservative character, and, while containing 
a certain number of Peers, would admit distinguished 
men of all professions to its ranks, and so bring it into 
touch with the people. Such a Second Chamber would 
be a fur more efficient and authoritative revising body than 
we have at present. Short of a revolution, it is clear that 
reform of the Lords can only come through their own 
goodwill, and the Committee which is sitting under Lord 
Rosebery’s chairmanship is an earnest of that goodwill. 
Another plan is to have an elected Upper House,—a bad 
plan, we think, as Colonial experience has shown, for such 
a Chamber either impoverishes the Lower House, or is 
made up of the odd men and failures of politics. But it 
is at least a plan which recognises the tremendous import- 
ance of a Second Chamber. The worst remedy is to 
abolish the Second Chamber altogether. We would 
remind our readers that no democracy in the world has 
ever found a single Chamber successful. And in Britain 
there is even more need for one than elsewhere, for we 
have nothing to correspond to what Continental publicists 
call “constituent law.” In France and America, for 
instance, before a change in the Constitution can be 
carried there are the most intricate formalities to be 
observed; but in Britain Constitutional changes are 
effected by the same machinery as the regulation of motor- 
cars or the control of pleuro-pneumonia. We assume, 
then, that a Second Chamber is necessary, and we believe 
that the people of the country in an overwhelming 
majority take the same view. 

So apparently does the Prime Minister, but, like the 
Roman statesman, he is suarum lequm auctor ac subversor. 
In one breath he declares that he wants a Second Chamber 
as a check on the Commons, and in the next he proposes 
a scheme which strips that Chamber of any vestige of 
authority, If the Lords reject a measure of the Commons, 
it will be sent back to them the next Session after a con- 
ference between the Houses. If they still reject it, it will 
be sent back again, and, in spite of the Lords’ refusal, will 
automatically become law in the last year of the Parliament. 
This means, as we have pointed out before, that a fag- 
end of a Parliament, when the representatives are furthest 














removed from the popular approval which gave them their 
seats, will have an absolute power to legislate. No doubt 
the Prime Minister is right in claiming that a Bill may 
be modified by conferences and debates with the Lords, 
But can we expect the Lords to show much interest in 
measure when they have no ultimate control over it? 
Remember, too, that it is an unreformed House of Lords, 
no whit more efficient than it is at present. Indeed, it js 
likely to be a great deal worse, for no active statesman will 
care to take part in debates when the conclusion is already 
foregone. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman claims that 
he is a Second Chamber man; but what kind of Second 
Chamber does he propose? A body a great deal less 
authoritative than the leader-writers on Radical papers, 
a body on about the level of an unimportant Royal Com. 
mission. It is idle to talk of powers of revision or veto or 
check in connexion with such a body. The only merit is 
a party merit, for under such a system Radical measures 
would pass with greater ease than Conservative measures 
in the 1900 Parliament. Sir Henry shows the shallowness 
of his statesmanship in endeavouring to right one accidental 
abuse by the creation of another anomaly far more glaring, 
and made permanent by statute. It is an attempt to 
upset the fundamental idea of our democracy,—that we 
wre governed in the last resort, not by the representatives 
of the people, but by the people themselves. It is also 
treason to the principles of Liberalism and progress, for, 
while doing lip-service to the need of a Second Chamber, 
it would keep it for party purposes unreformed and 
incompetent. 


The rest of the speech was on a level with this proposal. 
One of the chief weapons against the Lords is to be the 
Scottish Small Landholders Bill,—a Bill which, according to 
the Prime Minister, is most earnestly desired by the people 
of Scotland. On the contrary, almost every well-informed 
Liberal in Scotland who has the cause of land settlement at 
heart is opposed to it. And the few meetings engineered by 
wirepullers in its support were filled with town voters, who 
know as much about farming as about metaphysics. On 
the aim of the Bill we are all agreed ; but its methods are 
so crude and ill-considered as to endanger the chances 
not only of settlement under it, but of all future schemes 
of settlement. Thearguments of Mr. Munro Ferguson and 
others have never been answered. ‘The one appeal of the 
Bill is to Scotch particularism,—in the Prime Minister's 
words, its rejection “meant a denial of Scotland's title to 
separate legislation,” on “ the assumption that my Lord 
Lansdowne had abolished or dried up the Tweed.” A more 
foolish appeal was never made, and many Scotsmen must 
have squirmed at the attribution to a great people of the 
cheapest form of parochial sentiment. Economically, of 
course, the ‘I'weed is abolished. Scotch Lowland farming 
is English farming, only more scientific ; and is poles apart 
from the conditions that obtain in the crofting districts of 
the North. We are not concerned, however, with Sir 
Henry's bad arguments, but with the badness of his 
central policy. If we may trust the speeches of the Scottish 
Whips—who do not speak without their cue—he is antago- 
nistic to any rash Socialist experiments. He is also 
antagonistic to Protection. The last House of Commons 
would have passed the second of these, and a future 
House of Commons may carry the first. No doubt the 


Lords would have offered no objection to Protec- 
tion, but this is a reason for reforming them, not 
for abolishing them. As to Socialism, engineered 


by a chance majority in the Lower House, the only 
safeguard is a competent and authoritative Second 
Chamber. femember that a Constitutional change 1s 
hard to retrieve, and it is grave Constitutional changes 
which we have to face in the absence of proper Constitu- 
tional checks. Probably Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
intends his crusade as a counter-stroke against Labour 
propaganda. If so, he is most deeply deceived. The 
people of Britain will tolerate the one as little as the 
other. His party agents may have told him that the 
abolition of the Lords’ veto would be a popular cry, but 
wirepullers are notoriously bad judges of the temper of 
the country. He will get no support from the Socialists 
or from the Opposition, and he will have against him that 
vast central Liberal opinion which is not inclined to a 
policy which sins alike against common-sense and true 
progress. If he should be so rash as to appeal to the 
country, he will lose both majority and reputation. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN FLEET 
TO THE PACIFIC. 

T is certain that the American battleships will go to the 
i Pacific. And Americans are dividing their attention 
between a deep technical interest in this, the longest sea 
voyage ever undertaken by American warships, and a con- 
sideration of the effect the transfer of so large a naval force 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific is likely to have upon 
their relations with Japan. At first sight, and even at 
second sight, it seems unfortunate that the cruise of 
the battleships should take place now, when the object 
of every responsible American, as we are convinced, is 
not to paint the international situation with more vivid 
colours, but rather to reduce it to an agreeable dove- 
colour. That situation contains an odd mixture of in- 
gredients,—mob-passion letting itself loose on the Pacific 
coast when Japanese coolies land; the shrill cries of the 
“yellow” Press, working themselves up to a more ominous 
note; an undercurrent of quite serious voices discussing 
with foreboding whether war with Japan is_ not, 
after all, a predestined thing; and finally, this cruise 


of a large fleet to waters where it will lie nearer 
the doors of Japan. It is an uncomfortable con- 
junction of facts. We do not wish to deny that, 


because to do so would be to refuse to recognise things 
as they are. But we are none the less convinced that the 
conjunction has been brought about by accident and not 
by design, and that in refusing to quail before what he 
regards as the mere threats of circumstance Mr. Roosevelt 
has not the remotest desire for war, or the remotest belief 
that he will make it more likely by holding on his way. 
If we keep clearly in our mind the pacific intentions of 
Mr. Roosevelt, we shall fin! that the other facts will lose 
their sharp angles, aud more or less explain them- 
selves. 

To begin with, there is no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt has 
long contemplated this cruise to the Pacific. He had 
thought of it before the Asiatic labour crisis became 
acute. When we speak of Mr. Roosevelt as having 
contemplated it, we do not forget that every decision in 
naval affairs must come from the Navy Department, and 
that this very cruise was recommended by the Naval 
War College a year ago; but Mr. Roosevelt himself 
is so notoriously the head and front of American naval 
policy that it is not an impropriety to look upon him 
as the final cause of an important step of this sort. Mr. 
Roosevelt wants a larger Navy because he considers it to 
be the logical consequence of the choice the United States 
made when she emerged from her seclusion and began to 
play her part as a great and active influence in world- 
politics. “ Without a Navy,” we may imagine him 
saying, “we have no material power of argument for 
good.” Now, Mr. Roosevelt sees that when a Navy 
of some sort (the size not yet being postulated) has 
become an admitted need, two things are essential from 
the point of view of those who, lke himself, wish to 
have a large instead of a small Navy. First, the Fleet 
must be a sea-going Fleet, because there never yet was an 
efficient navy in the history of the world that did not keep 
the seas for long periods, whereas there have been plenty 
of inefficient navies that spent long periods in harbour; 
and secondly, the Fleet must impress itself upon the 
imagination of the American people. ‘lhe people cannot 
be expected to pay eagerly for something that has not 
become to them either an attraction or au obviously neces- 
sary weapon. For a combined purpose, then, the voyage 
round the Horn was chosen. It was chosen because it 
is, if we may put it so, one of the most arduous and 
picturesque voyages that a fleet in being can undertake, 
and also because it leads in the end to an American coast 
which has always received much less attention from the 
Navy than the Atlantic coast has received. We would not 
allow more weight to the fact of the destination than to 
the character of the voyage itself. After all, Mr. Roose- 
velt ought to know the purpose of the cruise better than 
any one, and he clearly stated in his recent speech at 
St. Louis that it was intended as a sea-going training. 
The Fleet, he said, “after visiting our home waters in the 
Pacific, will return to our home waters in the Atlantic.” 
All over America people will follow the movements of the 





Fleet ; they will learn something of the intricate details of 
coaling and commissariat work under warlike conditions ; ' 


and, in a word, their attention will be aroused. Next time 
Mr. Roosevelt or his representatives appeal to the country 
for new battleships, they will do so to people whose minds 
have been influenced one way or the other. The naval pro- 
gramme will not have stood still. We are sure that, apart 
from procuring the efficiency of the existing Fleet, that is 
the aim which Mr. Roosevelt has in mind. He has a 
policy which projects itself far into the future, but it is an 
entire misreading of it to suppose that it is aimed narrowly 
and definitely at any single Power. It is, in brief, a policy, 
not a threat. 

The argument of chief importance against the cruise 
contains all the minor arguments. It is said that the 
voyage is so inexpedient—has so ugly a look—just now 
that it ought to be postponed till American relations with 
Jupan are easier. It seems to us that the inexpediency of 
the voyage is to be measured largely by the meaning that 
American men of affairs read into it. Mr. Roosevelt, as 
we have implied, is above suspicion in his own interpreta- 
tion. But we cannot pay the same compliment to some 
other public statements. The programme of the voyage 
has been announced, modified, and reannounced with a 
variety of explanations that might have struck some 
doubt into the brains of any people less self-possessed 
and collected than the Japanese most fortunately are. 
We notice that Admiral Evans, as reported by the 
New York correspondent of the Times, has declared that 
“ Japan is preparing for war.” True, he bas explained 
that he does not mean that Japan is “going to 
precipitate war.” If he does not mean that—if he 
does not mean, in fact, to warn his countrymen of 
an unsuspected danger—it would have been better to 
say nothing. Every nation prepares for war, and has 
a perfect right to do so. We do so ourselves. The 
United States does so. The preparations for war may 
only be those that proverbially secure peace. But when 
an Admiral at a time like this uses a phrase that may be 
innocent normally, he gives it by virtue of its context 
a particular twist. Admiral Evans, though we believe 
unintentionally, has thus twisted a harmless phrase to the 
detriment of the foreign relations of his country. In 
a similar way Mr. Metcalf, Secretary of the Navy, is 
unwise if he used the word “demonstration” which the 
T'imes correspondent seems to attribute to him. If the 
voyage is to be a “ demonstration ” of sea-going qualities, 
well and good; but the word “demonstration” is more 
generally used of a display of armed force in the face 
of an enemy. It may be asked, then, why Mr. Roose- 
velt, recognising the harm that may be done by unwise 
interpretations of the cruise, does not use his power 
to postpone it. We believe that Mr. Roosevelt's 
character alone is an answer to that question. He is 
a kind of moral aristocrat whose high courage is almost 
arrogantly impatient of motives meaner than his own. 
He sweeps mistaken words by public men and foolish 
words by the “yellow” Press on one side as though 
it were impossible that they could have any power 
for evil. Perhaps he underrates the power of folly; 
but that is part of his character. He “goes marching 
on” as if the “yellow” Press could not possibly use 
the transference of the Fleet to the Pacific as an 
instrument of mischief. We sincerely hope that his 
opinion will be triumphantly justified. Of course the 
American ships even when they reach the Californian 
coast will not be very near Japan; but so far as the 
analogy may be applied, the world may comfort itself with 
the memory of what happened when the British Channel 
Fleet, in spite of much foreboding, visited the Baltic in 
1905. ‘To hold manceuvres there, it was said, was a 
challenge and an offence to Germany. In the eveut, the 
German Fleet interrupted their manceuvres to salute and 
entertain our officers and men, and the Minister of Public 
Works ran cheap excursions in order that German lands- 
men might enjoy the novel spectacle of the two fleets 
joined in amity. Adsit omen! 

Finally, we must say one word on the possibility of the 
American Fleet being used, if events should happen to 
lead thither, to press Japan to make promises as to the 
restriction of her immigrants. The New York corre- 
spondent of the Times says that America regards us as 
her “partner” in dealing with Japan on the labour 
question. Our position, as the Times rightly points out, 
is that we are bound absolutely by our ‘Treaty with 
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Japan. That alone governs us. We ourselves never 
disguised some of the difficulties which we thought were 
created by that Treaty; but we are none the less bound 
by it, and shall loyally abide by it. If Japan does not 
wish to restrict the numbers of her immigrants to Canada 
or the United States, we cannot join with the United 
States in compelling her to do so. We trust, however, 
that not even an accident will cause the American Fleet 
to be used as an argument in such a matter. 





THE RIOTS IN CALCUTTA. 


VHE recent rioting in Calcutta is undoubtedly, for 
reasons explained below, a somewhat ominous 
incident, but there is no justification for the panic into 
which it has thrown some of our contemporaries. Calcutta, 
though a very large and immensely wealthy city, one of 
the gates of India, and specially important for the hold 
which it possesses over the imagination of all Asia, is 
not the kind of capital apt to get “out of hand.” The 
immense majority of its population are Bengalis, who have 
no quarrel either with capitalists or the Government, who 
smilingly describe themselves as “ timid folk,” and who are 
among the most industrious and thrifty of mankind. 
They made no movement in 1857—indeed, they have not 
made « serious riot for a hundred years—and are, in fact, 
incapable of movement against any body of trained troops. 
There are, it is true, among them a large body, probably 
eighty thousand, of “up-country” men, employed 
for the most part as doorkeepers or guards for the 
wealthy houses, or in other subordinate duties, and, 
owing to the nature of their business, partially armed 
with swords and loaded bamboos. They could make a 
daugerous riot if they liked; but they have no motive for 
doing it except a hope of plunder, which they would not 
feel unless the local Government were in some way shattered 
or overthrown. That is a most improbable contingency, 
for the city, great as it is,is dominated by a fortress which 
could not be even threatened without artillery, and contains 
from six to ten thousand whites under fifty years of age, 
who could be relied on to a man, and most of whom are more 
or less drilled, and who are separated by a wide open space 
from the swarming native city. Moreover, Calcutta, as 
was seen during the Mutiny, can be held down from the 
river, lying, in fact, at the mercy of any couple of 
gunboats, which in two hours would reduce it to a 
pile of ashes. I'ormidable insurrection is, therefore, 
impossible, and the people, though sometimes annoyed 
by the conduct of the sailors in the port, have no 
permanent quarrel with the Government, and no apti- 
tude for rioting, or even for passive resistance. As a 
rule they obey the police, though they grumble at them, 
and pay all local taxes with commendable regularity. 
They are not half so dangerous as the populace of any of 
the Northern cities, and the idea of their menacing the 
Government strikes most Anglo-Indians with a sense of 
half-amused surprise. The notion that they can be stirred 
up to fury by an exagyerating Press which they never 
read, and indeed cannot read, or that they can be 
instigated to insurrection by any wandering Member of 
Parliament, is entirely unwarranted, alike by their history 
and their character, which is that, for the most part, of 
decent and industrious folk intent on getting the largest 
wages they can by steady work, and, as a matter of fact, 
getting them. ‘There is probably no city in the world in 
which there is less hunger than in Calcutta. 

A great deal too much has been made of the Keir 
Hardie incident. He is quite ignorant of Indian affairs ; 
be is a rather vain personage, and he has caught an 
idea, just now prevalent amongst the Socialists of the 
Continent, that all the inhabitants—by which they mean 
coloured inhabitants—of “colonies” are wronged and 
oppressed persons; he thinks that the panacea accepted 
by all such men, government by representative bodies, 
would produce a millennium; and he believes that 
any colony without such representation is worse off 
than Russia, which at least possesses, if it is not 
much benefited by, a Duma. It is difficult to under- 
stand what he means by quoting the sufferings of the 
Armenians as illustration of things suffered in Eastern 
Bengal; but he probably hears stories of Mohammedan 
outrage, which Hindus in a rage are apt to fling 
about broadcast. Native editors, with that tendency 





to use inflated Janguage which they share with al] 
other Southern races, make the most of, possibly 
enlarge, his speeches; and their utterances again, boiled 
down into telegraphic messages, excite in Europe an 
entirely needless sensation of alarm, which expresses 
itself in a demand for sterner laws and the immediate 
deportation of agitators like him. Indian laws are quite 
severe enough—though it may be a question whether the 
freedom of the Press, now visibly complete, is exactly suited 
to Asiatics in a rage—and the Government, if it thinks 
there is local danger, has only to stiffen the police by 
drafts of Sikhs or Gurkhas or Europeans, and arrest and 
prosecute any person who preaches sedition without con. 
sidering either his rank, his colour, or his motives. They 
will then restore the silence which at moments, and in 
countries not quite free, is occasionally essential to order, 
yet still retain, as against any active movement, the power 
of proclaiming martial law and of using weapons of 
precision against a half-armed or unarmed populace. 
There really so far appears to be no necessity for 
shooting anybody down; but if it arises, the hand of 
the general Government must be left free. 

The ominous feature in the whole business is not the 
dangerous character of the movement, but the bitterness 
of the language in which it is described and fomented, 
The people of Calcutta have nothing to complain of 
except the absence of self-government, for which they are 
much more unfit than the people of Cork or Naples, and 
the fact that the wave of discontent now passing over 
India should have reached them is proof at once of its 
wide extent and of its disconnexion with any substantial 
grievance. The Bengalis are restless and out of temper 
without precisely knowing what they are angry with, 
The only specific charge of oppression they bring forward 
is that the police are “brutal”; but they can obtain 
redress against the police just as easily as against any 
other class. ‘The Government has absolutely no motive to 
shield its servants when accused of violent oppression, and 
in Calcutta, at all events, no power of doing so if it had. 
Its opponents will be only too delighted to circulate the 
facts; and the complaint against the Courts just now is 
that they are too lenient in punishing natives guilty of 
assault on Europeans. What it all means exactly it is 
hard to say, for the statement that such waves will arise, 
and are as unaccountable as any internal commotion in the 
globe, clears up nothing; but, for ourselves, we incline 
to believe the explanation generally accepted in India. 
We are creating by our method of education a very large 
class of instructed natives who hunger for the higher 
Government employments, and, not receiving them, desire 
to upset the “alien” Government which, as they think, 
wilfully refuses them. That Government, though aware 
of the source of the evil, refuses to stamp it out by sup- 
pressing the Universities, and is unable to provide the 
well-paid employment which the discontented would accept 
as a temporary remedy. They cannot dismiss all the 
white servauts who work the vast machine in order to 
provide salaries for discontented holders of degrees; and 
if they did, they would at once be overwhelmed by new 
crowds of applicants, who would commence new movements 
in order to enjoy what they would think their fair share 
of the revenues. The educated natives might be not only 
comfortable but prosperous if they would take to com- 
mercial and manufacturing life; but they will not do 
that any more than our own University men will, or do 
the work, so greatly wanted in India, of engineers, 
architects, or improving agriculturists. They shrink 
back from occupations which they think beneath them, 
because they give neither the security nor the dignity 
which is attached in the native mind to Government 
employ. Remedy for this evil there is none except by 
policy which all educated natives would denounce as 
retrograde, and which would be regarded throughout 
Europe as proof that the Indian Government had failed 
through what would be described as “ suicidal Liberalism.” 
The Government are therefore reduced to patient waiting 
until the objects of their philanthropy become more 
sensible ; and as the waiting may last for generations, it 
necessarily exasperates the discontented, whose numbers 
increase every year. The milch-cow can only yield so 
many quarts, while the crowd of the thirsty knows no 
limit, and grows with every hour of waiting more eager 
in its demands. ‘I'he solution will come some day; but 
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we speak on good information when we say that it perplexes 
the ablest minds in India, and the perplexity is not confined 


to the Europeans. 





AN EXAMPLE IN AGRICULTURE. 


O much has been written about small holdings that is 
S yiewy and impractical, aud so much has been sug- 

ted that has not even reached the stage of experiment, 
that it is positively exhilarating to read of “An Agricul- 
tural Success’’ such as was described at length in the 
Times of last Saturday. Individual energy, foresight, and 

wer of organisation, as all English history goes to prove, 
will remove mountains which present impeurtrable barriers 
to compulsion and State interference. but the “ agricul- 
tura) success” described by the Times correspondent, more 
than being a mere success, is almost a revelation, It is a 
little ironical that although, during the past five years 
especially, land questions have been “ as frontlets between 
the eves” of both political parties, and private enterprise 


bas been impelled to seek answers to housing problems | 


affecting the nation, we should have waited until now for 
a complete illustration of the possibilities which we have 
al] been examining and hoping to realise. 

The success has been obtained in Norfolk, and the 
successful farmer and landowner is Mr. A. J. Keeble, of 
Werebam Hall, near Stoke Ferry. Mr. Keeble, we gather, 
has devoted his life to the study of scientific farming, and 
has applied to the land he has acquired in Norfolk the 
wide experience which he has gained by buying and 
working land in other counties. The extent of the Norfolk 
estate is some 12,770 acres (about twenty square miles), 
and when Mr. Keeble made his purchase it was practically 
derelict. He bought a large portion of it, absolutely 
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derelict, from the Duchy of Lancaster at £2 17s. 6d. per | 


acre ; he got other strips at even less, but he paid as much 
as £17 per acre for some special land which was necessary 
to make his property compact, and he then set about the 
business of developing the property, dividing it up into 
suitable holdings. He saw at once that the cultivators 
whom he intended to place on the land would be helpless 
unless they could get their produce easily on the railway, 
and he therefore built a railway for himself. Not every 
man would have succeeded even in doing that; or if he 
had succeeded, it would have been by less original methods 
than those of Mr. Keeble. Through his property runs 
the Wissey, a river whose interests are guarded by Com- 
missioners; and over the Wissey it was necessary that a 
bridge should be built to carry the railway. To the 
Commissioners, therefore, Mr. Keeble wrote, proposing to 
build the bridge. ‘The Commissioners, through their 
solicitor, said “No.” Mr. Keeble was importunate 
enough to ask the reason for refusal, and, presumably 
while waiting for an answer, began on his piers. The 
answer came, brief and uncompromising, ordering the 
instant removal of the piers. Mr. Keeble then completed 
the bridge, which he made strong enough to carry an 
express train. With such headstrong disobedience the 
Commissioners apparently deemed it useless to attempt 
to cope, and the railway was duly joined at Abbey 
Station to the Great Eastern Railway. ‘The new line, 
which any one else but a man of means and originality 
would have been prevented from constructing, became 
immediately the key to success. 

Of course, the railway did not mean everything. It 
could not have changed rock into loam, and as regards 
soil it must be admitted that Mr. Keeble was exceptionally 
fortunate. He was able to work with good soil cheaply 
and at once. Other farmers, on other lands, may have to 
pay anything from two to ten guineas per ton for essential 
manures. But amazing as it may seem, Mr. Keeble was 
able to buy land actually derelict which manures costing 
not more than ten shillings per ton could, and did, trans- 
form into “ first-class” soil. Having obtained his soil, 
the next thing was to develop the possibilities of his 
railway to the full. Nothing could be completer than 
the development. The land was divided up among 
forty-eight farmers whose holdings averaged in size 
two hundred and fitty-five acres. Sidings were built 
on the line at quarter-mile intervals, and each holding 
was made to debouch on the line. Here a difficulty 
arose; the railway rates for agricultural produce were 
still high enough, if the farmers had kept to old 
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methods of getting their stuff to market, to take away 
the margin of profit. It cost 8s. 4d. to get a ton of 
stuff from Abbey Station to London, whereas the average 
price for bringing similar produce from New York was 
5s. The difficulty disappeared before new methods of 
packing and delivery. The Great Eastern Railway did 
not reduce its tariffs, but has arranged with the farmers 
that if they can make up between them a consignment 
of a hundred tons, it will send a special engine to take the 
trucks, as a “special train,” to London. The farmers by 
combining intelligently manage to do this. Mr. Keeble’s 
salesmen meet the train at the terminus, and the goods are 
disposed of at once. Suales are telegraphed, and the farmer 
can have his cheque when he asks for it. To assist this 
combination and loading-up, ‘‘ market intelligence with 
prices made” is telegraphed to Mr. Keeble at Wereham 
Hall, and this intelligence is telephoned by a private line 
from Wereham to the various farms on the estate, thus 
enabling the farmers to determine on the work of the next 
day, possibly of the day after. Not a single facility of the 
railway line is neglected; a special passenger coach is 
attached to the train on the private rail for the convenience 
of the farmers and their labourers. Mr. Keeble even con- 
ceives that there may be economy in the expenditure of the 
physical energy of the farm, and that there may be better 
ways in which a farm-hand can tire himself than by walking 
along the high road. ; 

So far so good. But if the land was derelict when 
Mr. Keeble bought it, he must have had to build houses 
and cottages for the farmers and labourers. He has done 
so on a consistent principle, and at ay astonishingly small 
cost. His principle has always been, as the Times corre- 
spondent puts it, “that every cottage should conceal the 
possibilities of a farmstead.” If the man means to rise, 
let him be able to take his house with him up the scale; 
let the cottage, then, be capable of expansion into the 
farmhouse, and let the occupant of the farmhouse fix his 
eyes, if he will, on the Hall. As to cheapness, was 
Mr. Keeble unattracted by the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
of 1905? The judges would certainly have welcomed 
him as a competitor. He does not believe in tiny 
cottages; he designs cottages of six rooms, of brick, 
with wooden roofs covered with corrugated-iron, and 
the expense is so greatly at variance with accepted 
estimates as to be worth setting out in full. This 
is a single six-roomed cottage at its cheapest :— 
Bricks, yellow, £11 6s.; red, £8 8s. 9d.; total bricks, 
£19 14s. 9d. Lime, £1 5s.; cement, £9 12s. 8d.; iron 
and fittings, £13; plaster, £5; painting, £2; glass, 
£2; timber and joining, £33 10s.; labour, £19 7s. 84d. 
The minimum, then, is £105 10s. 1d., and an average of 
several cottages works out at £106 18s. 1d. Mr. Keeble 
has had exceptional opportunities, it should be admitted, 
for buying bricks at Peterborough; he saves greatly 
through owning a private brauch railway, and he can 
build when he pleascs. Those are three very great advan- 
tages. Yet, even so, his six-roomed cottages are almost 
incredibly imexpensive. “ But with corrugated-iron roofs 
they must be hideous,” some one will perhaps object. 
Beauty cannot be the first object of an architect building 


cheaply. But the Times correspondent states that the 
cottages are not hideous. “They adorn and light up the 
fens.” 


The main point is that all this “experiment” of Mr. 
Keeble’s is now a working and paying institution. He 
has established a successful colony of small holdings ; his 
tenants combine and make money; he in turn makes 
money out of his rentals. If any better illustration could 
be brought forward of the possibilities which still lie 
before English agriculture under a voluntary system of 
land purchase, recent debates in the House of Commons 
have not revealed it. The most determined champion of 
the principle of State management would not pretend that 
the State could do for the tenant-farmer what Mr. Keeble 
has done on this particular estate. A State can only work 
through officials, possibly uninterested, and with red-tape, 
more or less knotted ; above all, the State does not work 
cheaply. Multitudes of permanent officials, local and 
central, with salaries and pensions, do not prove inexpen- 
sive substitutes for hard-headed individual organisers, 
making the success of their own experiment the object and 
interest of their lives. ‘That there are few landlords like 
Mr. Keeble, able and willing to draw largely on capital, 
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and capable of managing all the business sides of a 
large settlement of smal! holdings, may be admitted. 
It may also be admitted that no conceivable Act of 
Parliament will ever create more of them. More, 
possibly, may be discovered as voluntary workers, now 
that so hopeful and valuable an example is before them. 
But their work, if there is any consistency in English 
character, will meet with success in proportion to the lack 





As the study of the N-rays spread M. Blondlot’s con. 
clusions were confirmed, and even extended, outside 
France. But many men of science utterly failed from the 
first to observe any of these phenomena. In England and 
Germany, in particular, investigators began openly to 
dispute the existence of the N-rays. Professor R. W. 





Wood, for example, did so in a letter to Nature. The 
dispute became rather bitter, and to some extent it 


of State restriction over individual expenditure of time | degenerated into a contest between the Latin and 


and money. Mr. Keeble’s railway bridge, for instance | Teutonic minds. 


Many French men of science im- 


(though we need not necessarily applaud his methods of | puted prejudice and animosity to their foreign critics ; 
dealing with local authorities), if the State had been | and more lenient Frenchmen suggested that the rays 
landlord, would either have put a fortune in the pockets | were distinguishable only by the more sensitive brains 


of the lawyers, or would remain still unbuilt. 





SCIENCE AND ACCURACY. 
CIENCE has been defined as certainty grounded on 
demonstration. 
ancient Universities into two hostile camps the assumption 
in the scientific camp is, roughly, that science, as it is 
understood and represented there, produces an accurate 


mind, while the humanities may indeed foster a certain ' 


elegance in learning, but do not distinctively produce the 
essential of modern progress, accuracy. We notice in the 
issue of Nature published last week a summary of a paper 
entitled “Grandeur et Décadence des Rayons-N : Histoire 
d'une Croyance,” which was contributed to the Année 
Psychologique by M. Henri Piéron. And this paper 


In the controversy which splits the | 


| 


sets out an astonishing instance of an uncertainty (passing | 


for a certainty) being grounded on demonstration. It 
would not be right for a moment to take the remarkable 
statements of M. Pi¢ron as being applicable to the scientific 
type of mind, nor should one draw violent conclusions 
from them for the purposes of controversy. At the same 


| of the Latin races. Britons, it seemed, were dulled 
by their fogs, and Germans were fogged by their beer, 
No other scientific controversy compares with this one, 
| The matter in dispute threatened to place itself beyond 
the bounds of demonstration. There could be no such 
controversy about Roéntgen rays or radium rays, which 
exercise their influence as visibly in London and Berlin 
as in Paris and Nancy. The coolest French physicists 
gradually began to suspect that if no results could really 
be obtained in England and Germany, the explanation of 
the French experiments must be subjective rather than 
objective, psychological rather than physical. A simple 
plan for settling the question was proposed by the Revue 
Scientifique. Several small boxes, of exactly similar 
appearance, some containing pieces of lead, and others 


| containing bars of tempered steel, were to be sealed up, 


and M. Blondlot or his assistants were to be asked to 
decide which of the boxes contained the active material. 
M. Blondlot refused this test, saying that “ the phenomena 
were far too delicate for such a trial”; and he left “ every 
one to form his own opinion on the N-rays either from his 
own experiments or from his confidence in those of others.” 


time, the episode he describes does indicate the possibility ; When the dispute was thus transferred from the region of 
of considerable delusions existing within the sphere of | fact to that of opinion, the publication of details of experi- 


what appears at the time to be scientific demonstration, | ments practically ceased. 


It is held now by all competent 


and we would do no more than call attention to it. In| authorities that the N-rays had no real existence, and that 


this sense it is a contribution to the 


methods of training the mind. 


discussion of | the widespread belief in them was due, in M. Pi¢ron’s 
What M. Picron writes | words, “to illusion caused by a species of auto-suggestion 


has long been forestalled by British and German criticism | based on preconceived ideas.” 


of certain French discoveries. 


The importance of his | 


If it would be extremely unfair to jump to the con- 


paper is that it is a French admission of the truth of | clusion that proneness to delusion is at all characteristic 


those criticisms. 


of minds devoted to subtle physical experiments, it is none 


The episode of which M. Piéron writes is analysed with | the less useful to remember that science, like old-fashioned 


much knowledge in the Manchester Guardian of Monday, 


and upon that article we rely chiefly for our information. | 


The famous N-rays were discovered in 1903 by Professor 
Blondlot, of Nancy, they were described by him to the 
French Academy of Sciences, and he was awarded a gold 
medal for his discovery. Between 1903 and 1906 no 
less than a hundred and seventy-six original papers were 
ublished on these mysterious rays. The phenomena 
which M. Blondlot himself professed to have observed 
were confirmed by the well-known physicists, MM. Char- 
pentier and Becquerel. What were these rays? It was 





} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


said that they were given off by almost all substances | 


when in a state of strain. 


Thus, they were emitted by a | 


tempered steel bar, a Nernst lamp, and even by human | 


nerve and muscle. The more or less logical suggestion 
followed that if a certain radiation was given off by our 
bodies, according to their degree of activity, it might be 

»ssible to photograph our thoughts,—thoughts being only 
Gaiie-teee. The French experimenters stated that the 
N-rays could be reduced, or removed, by anaesthetics. 
A tempered steel bar, in fact, could be chloroformed 
into quiescence. One writer invited us “to revise 
some 
inorganic and the organic.” In fine, the N-rays were 
even more wonderful than the Rontgen rays, and 
those of radium and its kindred elements. Unhappily, 
the N-rays did not, like the X-rays, affect photographic 
plates, nor even the spectroscope which is 
used in recording radio-active transformations. 
were baffling and elusive, but the experimenters relied 
largely upon one physical effect of them, which was their 
power to intensify the brightness of a light. It was said 
that if an N-ray was directed on a spark a marked 
increase of luminosity was perceptible. Again, a common 


experiment was to hold a bar of tempered steel near a 
clock in a dark room, and it was supposed to be possible 
then to read the time 


of our notions on the difference between the | 


| played at the other end of the wire. 
|}audience could hear them; 
generally | 
They | 








learning and the arts and religious feeling, is capable of 
bringing a man into an ecstatic frame of mind which 
yields distortion and extravagance. ‘The more positive 
statements about the N-rays came from a small band of 
investigators, who no doubt almost hypnotised themselves 
into their convictions by the unceasing reiteration of theses 
which they desired to believe. The work of men of 
science in laboratories may be extraordinarily exacting, 
and may impose a most damaging strain on their 
faculties. The fact that they are often remote from 
the practical world only helps to drive their judgment 
more out of relation to ordinary standards. One 
is not surprised that some of them hover to-day on 
the borders of the occult. And delusion, we would 
even go so far as to say, is peculiarly easy in the case 
of men who are accustomed to find that precautions of a 
mathematical and formal kind are sufficient to protect 
them against error. A charlatan may circumvent such 
ramparts. In the case of the N-rays, however, there is no 
doubt that the delusion was perfectly honest. Most of us 
know, in our own experience, how easy such auto-sugges- 
tions may be. We have heard it related that when the 
telephone was invented a lecturer who was giving a public 
exhibition of the apparatus clearly and repeatedly heard 
the notes of the trumpet which he had arranged should be 
Yet none of his 
and no wonder, for the 
lecturer discovered afterwards that the performer on the 
trumpet had made a mistake in the day, and was not 
there at all. It may be said that the myth of the N-rays 
was exploded in the end, that it was exploded by men 
of science themselves, and that one cannot reasonably ask 
for more. This, no doubt, is true, and the fact is reassuring. 
But the point, which is a minor one, is rather that accurate 
methods may themselves require accurate verification. The 
guardians of physical truth may themselves need guarding. 
They have not a monopoly of accuracy. 
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UNCONSCIOUS INTERPRETERS. 

NIMALS play a large part in Mr. Lucas’s last, but 
A not least charming, book of essays (‘Character and 
Comedy,” Methuen and Co., 5s.), which is as full as all his 
otber work of humour and of observation, and of that rare 
capacity for contrasting the serious and the amusing side of 
life in such a manner as to throw light upon both. “Ihave for 
horses and dogs,” he writes, “an affection that most people 
seem to keep for their fellow-men.” Yet Mr. Lucas—we judge 
him out of hisown mouth—is not an outdoor man. He was not 
brought up among beasts. He loves hunting-stories because 
they take him out of “the daily routine of a journalist,” and 
it gives him pleasure “to be transported to a kind of fairy. | 
land to which I am never likely really to penetrate, and where, | 
if I did, I should be an alien and ashamed.” Of that side of | 
equine personality which may be described as “ horseflesh” he 
knows nothing. He is a man of letters, and his sympathy with 
animals is derived from sympathy with individuals, not from | 
rubbing shoulders with the race. He has learned all that can | 
be learned through the medium of those interpreters whose | 
mission it is to explain the lower to the higher creation. In | 
other words, he has obtained his knowledge through pets. 
For our own part, we believe that those who have proceeded | 
upon this system know the most. The man for whom his 
horses offer no study in character or comedy, but for whom 
each is merely the sum of his points and the representative 
of his value, is often less in sympathy with horse nature than 
many a master of one badly bred pony; and the man whose 
dogs are but the living illustration of their pedigrees may 
enter less deeply into the canine mind than does the mistress 
of a single mongrel. 

There are a certain number of cultivated people even nowa- 
days who dislike animals, not because they are afraid of them 
—that is a reason common only among the uneducated—but 
because the limitations of the animal mind irritate and 
confuse them. They like things to be rational—or inanimate. 
The crowd of sentient beings around them who cannot speak 
at all and think connectedly do not inspire them with 
curiosity, amusement, or sympathy. The last thing they 
wish to do is to admit any one of them to intimate relations. 
They would almost as soon admit a strange idiot to the 
domestic hearth. The majority, however, like animals now. 
But in order to understand animals something is required 
besides a feeling of benevolence towards them. For many 
persons their pets are mere pegs on which they hang portions 
of their general benevolence. They endow them with a heap of 
fictitious virtues, and learn, and desire to learn, nothing from 
them about that strange wild or servile population whose 
unconscious ambassadors they are. Those who know the 
most of that world indulge no sentimental imaginings as 
to the perfection of animal character, though they have an 
instinctive desire to get into touch with every animal they 
come across, are ceaselessly amused by watching their 
doings, and long always to bridge the chasm between the 
speaking and the dumb. Mr. Lucas extends his desires 
for a nearer acquaintance even to the wild things of 
the woods. This is not, we think, common, at any rate 
among townspeople. He has not, he tells us, “the luck | 
of the woods,” and often misses opportunities which occur 
to other people,—people very often who do not want them. | 
“Last year I went to stay in a house under the South 
Downs close to a little spinney, and was met by the news 
that an old vixen had cubs there and every one had seen them 
playing together. I need hardly say that I did not. Yet a 
lady that I know well, who cares nothing for these things, once 
came on a small fox-cub that had lost itself near Willingdon, 
in Sussex, and nursed it in her arms. I, who would value 











such an experience rightly, will go down to my grave and never | 


find anything. Even moles elude me.” Again, he tells of an 


old gardener “to whom gravitate, by a kind of natural law, all 

creatures in distress, and before whose eyes are unfolded the 

most interesting dramas that the English fauna can play.” 

Such men, he says, “have the key of the countryside,” and 
are very enviable.” 

Bat it is only with those animals who live under our roofs 
that we come to a real understanding as individuals, however 
clear a light they may throw upon their wild fellows as types. 
mere isachurming picture of the essayist’s cat ‘ Mélisande.’ 
She is a pure-bred Persian, he tells us, and there are moments 


when she is “distractingly lovely,” her pearl-grey fur adorned 
by “burning orange” eyes. As to her character, she is “even 
more unsatisfactory than the generality of her selfish kind. 
Her life is more resolutely detached from that of her owners 
her return for any kindness that is shown her is even less 
spontaneous and noticeable. It is testimony to the amazing 
cleverness of cats that they are kept and fed at all, to say 
nothing of being petted.” Why do we keep them? Probably 
the reader knows—if he is one of those who has an 
instinctive wish to be on good terms with the lower 
creation—by some sort of intuition; but can he explain? 
The present writer remembers to have felt a positive 
throb of envy in his heart when, some months ago, he 
saw a keeper at the Zoological Gardens put his hand 
through the bars and pat the largest of the tigers. Yet he 
could by no means lay claim to any fortitude, and can only 
suppose his feeling arose from the same source as the one 
which forces him to stroke cats. Of course some less lovely 
cats have more amiable traits of character than ‘ Mélisande.’ 
Probably the “ perfectly awful sandy cat with a permanent 
black smudge on his left cheek ” who so “ sadly democratised ” 
* Mélisande’s’ kittens was a better cat than she, and perhaps 
there are better still. “The best cat I know at this moment 
lives in Northamptonshire, and follows its master and mistress 
wherever they go, about the garden and the fields—just like a 
dog, only with more circumspection. Whenever they stop the 
cat stops too, and perhaps leans against their legs. When 
they go on the cat goes on too, just behind, silently, com- 
posedly, like a shadow with a waving tail. I should like a cat 
that would do that. Instead, we have the costly Mélisande 
who would not lift a finger if she saw me drowning.” 

The Aberdeens and the spaniel whose portraits adorn Mr. 
Lucas’s pages stand on a wholly different plane from 
‘Mélisande. The “radiant whiteness of the character” of 
the latter renders the outlines of his personality difficult 
to trace, and Mr. Lucas, like many another artist, has not 
done his best for his most perfect subject. But his 
Aberdeens are two of the most charming little dogs we 
ever heard of, even belonging to this “ fascinating, naughty, 
incorrigible, and wholly adorable breed,” who are capable, in 
spite of their well-known failings—their want of ready 
obedience and of equableness of disposition—of “putting in 
motion all the machinery of lovableness.” 

Not the least fascinating of Mr. Lucas’s chapters is the one 
entitled “Meditation among the Cages.” What must the 
thoughts of all these caged aliens be ? asks Mr. Lucas. “ The 
seals and sea-lions, one can believe, are not unhappy; the otter 
is in his element ; the birds in the large aviaries, the monkeys, 
the snakes—these, one feels, are not so badly off. But the beasts 
and birds of a higher spirit, a mounting ambition—the eagles 
and hawks and lions and tigers, and Pel’s owl—what a destiny ! 
What a future! I would not think their thoughts.” Still, to 
comfort oneself one must admit that there are compensations. 
Our dogs and cats have told us how large a place food fills in 
the animal heart, and how complete a power of concen- 
tration is possessed by minds too simple to be human. The 
tiger raging up and down his cage at dinner-time, pausing 
every now and then to try to see down the long corridor, 
though he is so ill-placed for seeing anywhere but across it, is 
thinking of one thing, and one thing only. 
eaten, he may dream of jungles and deserts, of solitude and 
the sun, but for the moment his heart is fixed on blood, and 
when he gets it bis whole soul is for the moment satisfied. 
The dog in full chase has no thought for bis master, however 
harsh or kind he may be. The cat with a mouse forgets even 
her comforts; and though fire and milk may be lacking to 
her, she is shut for the time being within the charmed circle 
of her own cruelty, and desires nothing. All our domestic 
pets tell us of the wild. The spirit of the lion and the tiger 
lurks in our cats and dogs. Who that has ever loved a 
| retriever can feel quite as a stranger to a black bear,—at 
| least when the latter is safely secured behind bars? The 
| retriever in his worst moments is terribly bearish, and when we 
| study Bruin’s amiable expression as he accepts the proffered 
| bun we cannot forget that in every country wherein bears are 
wild legends exist of their tameableness and fidelity. Surely 
in those wild animals there must be something of their inter- 
preters. In those interpreters there is something of us. And 
he we regard humanity on its fiercer side we must sadly 
admit that in us there is something of them. 





After he has ~ 
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SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. 

ERIAL and submarine navigation have much in common. 
Both exercise a strong fascination over the popular 
imagination ; both have attracted the attention of inventors. 
In both the latest developments have been made possible 
by remarkable advances in metallurgy and mechanical 
engineering, by means of which the proportion of weight of 
machinery to power has been greatly diminished. Vessels 
navigating the air and vessels navigating under water are 
subject to similar conditions in regard to flotation, change 
in vertical position, and stability, and are necessarily exposed 
to special risks of accident. Airships may fall rapidly to 
the surface of the earth; submarines may rapidly descend 
to the bottom of the sea. Yet there are never lacking fresh 
experimentalists ready to face these risks, or to devise new 

methods which shall render accident less probable. 

Practical submarine navigation is of greater antiquity than 
aerial navigation. There are well-authenticated records of 
submarine boats having been constructed before the end 
of the sixteenth century ; whereas Montgolfier’s balloon dates 
from 1783. In 1776 a practical submarine boat was con- 
structed by an Ameri¢an, David Bushnell, and was used in 
an unsuccessful attack on a British man-of-war. This boat 
was of small dimensions, yet its originator displayed an 
accurate knowledge of the fundamental principles of sub- 
marine design. Designers of submarines now have at 
command improved materials, as well as electric, pneumatic, 
steam, and gas engines. Busbnell’s submarine was propelled 
by its single occupant; it was slow and uncertain in 
movement; its means of offence consisted of a gunpowder 
eharge which had to be affixed to the bottom of the 
vessel attacked. Submarines of the present day are of 
large dimensions; they are manned by numerous crews; 
they have powerful electric motors for propulsion when 
submerged, and gas or steam engines for propulsion at the 
surface; they are equipped with air-compressing machinery, 
electric-light, chemical appliances for purifying the air, 
elaborate optical apparatus for use in discovering an enemy ; 
they can discharge locomotive torpedoes, and make attacks 
from a considerable distance; they can keep the sea for a 
considerable time. These advances in size, power, and 
elaboration of design involve great outlay, and as much as 
£75,000 to £100,000 is now spent on a single submarine. 

For a full century after Bushnell's effort the construction 
of submarines was occasional only; the type never passed 
beyond the experimental stage, although many men of great 
ability made attempts to solve the problem. Fulton, one of 
the pioneers of steam navigation, followed his countryman 
Bushnell at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In France be succeeded in building experimental vessels. In 
England Lord St. Vincent (then First Lord of the Admiralty) 
opposed the scheme, which Pitt had favoured, remarking 
that “Pitt was the greatest fool that ever existed to 
encourage a mode of warfare which those who commanded 
the seas did not want, and which if successful would deprive 
them of it.” The same attitude in regard to submarine 
construction was maintained in this country throughout 
the last century. Inventors made repeated attempts to build 
submarines, but the Admiralty gave no encouragement. 
In one case, during the Crimean War, an experimental 
submarine was built in this country by Scott Russell with 
Admiralty approval. Trials made at Portsmouth were not 
successful, and the scheme was abandoned. Similar attempts 
were made abroad, most of them by private individuals. In 
France a large but unsuccessful vessel was built (in 1863) 
under the authority of the Ministry of Marine. More than 
twenty years elupsed before further official attempts to 
build submarines were made in France. Fresh action was 
then initiated by M. Dupuy de Lome, the great naval archi- 
tect who had designed the iron-clad floating batteries used 
during the Crimean War and the first sea-going ironclads. 
M. Dupuy de Léme had constructed a successful navigable 
airship before he took up submarines, thus furnishing another 
illustration of the close counexion between aerial and submarine 
navigation. 

The story of the struggle to perfect submarine design 
cannot be told here. It may be read in the very interesting 
and able book which Commander Sueter, R.N., has recently 
published entitled “Submarine Boats, Mines, and Torpedoes” 





(Portsmouth: Griffin and Co., 21s. net). Commander Sueter 
has had considerable experience in British subwiarines, and 
writes with full knowledge of the subject in its latést 
developments both in this country and abroad. 

It is unquestionable that work done in France and the 
United States bas chiefly influenced recent development of 
submarines in war-fleets. An able successor to Bushnell and 
Fulton has been found in another American, Mr. Holland. 
Commencing about thirty years ago with a small vessel 
operated by one man, Holland’s persistent experiments and 
improvements have developed a type that has been adopted 
by most navies, including our own. He was influenced, no 
doubt, by work which had been done previously by White. 
head in constructing locomotive torpedoes. Other inventors 
and designers have carried on his work, especially in thig 
country; yet the pioneer work done by him must always 
be remembered. 

The first steps towards the practical adoption of sub. 
modern fleets were taken in France. The 
‘Gymnote’ of 1886 was the earliest example, and it was 
with this vessel that M. Dupuy de Léme was con. 
cerned. She was about sixty feet long, and weighed about 
thirty tons. When submerged she had a speed of six knots, 
and at the surface rather more. She was propelled by electric 
motors, current for which was supplied by storage batteries, 
This vessel was followed by the ‘Gustave Zédé’ in 189], 
a vessel a hundred and forty-eight feet in length, weighing 
two hundred and sixty-five tons, and having a speed of 
eleven knots at the surface and eight knots under water. 
Considerable difficulties arose on the trials; and several years 
were occupied in overcoming them. Ultimately success was 
uttained, and the experience gained helped forward the rapid 
development of submarines in the French Navy that followed 
upon the Fashoda incident in 1898. France possessed two 
completed submarines at that time, and another was building, 
On March 31st, 1907, the completed submarines of that 
country numbered forty, and there were fifty-nine others 
building. The largest vessels yet laid down in France are 
about two hundred feet long, weigh five hundred and sixty 
tons, have engines of seventeen hundred horse-power, are to 
attain a speed of fifteen knots, carry six or seven torpedo- 
tubes, and will cost £100,009 each. 

Simultaneously with the movement in France attention 
was directed in the United States to the performances of 
submarines built by Holland. In 1896—after twenty-one 
years’ continuous work—the ‘Plunger’ was laid down from 
Holland’s designs under a contract with the Navy Depart: 
ment. She was eighty-five feet long, weighed a hundred and 
sixty-five tons, and was propelled at the surface by steam 
engines, oil fuel being used in the boilers. This mode of pro- 
pulsion proved unsatisfactory. Another Holland submarine, 
subsequently purchased for the United States Navy, was 
fitted with a “gasoline” engine for surface propulsion, and 
electric motors for use when submerged. This boat was 
about fifty-four feet long, and weighed seventy-five tons, 
She proved successful on trial. In March last the United 
States Navy possessed eight completed vessels of the Holland 
type, while four more were building. A rival type has been 
introduced in the United States by Mr. Simon Lake, and haa 
been adopted in other navies to a limited extent. Com- 
parative trials have been made recently between representative 
vessels of the two types, and it has been decided to expend 
the special grant made by Congress on more Hollaad sub- 
marines. 

Activity in submarine construction in France in 1898-99 


marines in 


naturally attracted attention here. Early in 1900 Mr. 
Goschen stated in the House of Commons that “the 


question of the best way of meeting [submarine] attack is 
receiving much consideration.” Before the year ended five 
Holiand boats had been ordered of Messrs. Vickers, and 





| the first of these was launched in 1901. Since that date 
large sums have been expended on British submarines, 
|and the Holland type has been greatly improved. Ia 
| March last the Royal Navy possessed thirty-seven com 
| pleted vessels of the class, and eleven more were building. 
The earliest vessels are about sixty-three feet long, weigh 
one hundred and twenty tons, and have engines of one 
hundred and sixty horse-power; the latest are about oné 
hundred and thirty-five feet long, weigh three hundred and 
| fourteen tons, and bave enyines of six hundred horse-power. 
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The cost of the first vessels was about £35,000; that of the 
latest is not officially stated, but probably approaches £80,000. 
Russia has about thirty submarines built and building; Japan 
has seven. Both countries acquired some of these vessels 
during the war in the Far East; but no use was made of 
them. Germany delayed the construction of submarines for 
gome time, and had only three built and building in March, 
1907. <A special grant has been made, however, in the 


current Navy Estimates for further construction of this class. | 


Italy bas six vessels. Minor navies are following the same 
lines that the Great Powers have traversed. Without tests of 
the actual value of submarines in war, no naval Power of 
importance bas dared to stand against the current of opinion 
based on peace-trials and mancuvres. 

What the future of the submarine may be no one can 
certainly predict, and very different forecasts have been made. 
Lord Goschen .1 the speech already quoted said :—“ It seems 
certain that the reply to this weapon must be looked for in 
other directions thun in building submarine boats ourselves, 
for it is clear that one submarine boat cannot fight another.” 
Most people will agree with this conclusion. The advocates 
of submarines are not content to regard the type as mainly 
useful for coast and harbour defence, or the breaking of 
blockades. They claim for the type a wider field of employ- 
ment at great distances from a base, and even for offensive 
operations at sea or off an enemy’s coust. On the other side, 
it is urged that in the open sea such vessels are not likely to 
be efficient or habitable for long periods, and that they must 
be exposed to special risks becuuse they are designed to be 
submerged. Only experience in warfare can show whether 
these risks are worth incurring in view of the damage that 
submarines may inflict upon un enemy. 

Jules Verne in his “'I'wenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea” imagined a submarine vessel capable of great under- 
water speed, and of safe descent to enormous depths. By 
preference the ‘Nautilus’ was kept submerged; her visits to 
the surface were occasional. Her engine-power was obtained 
by chemical reactions on sea-water. All this was to be 
accomplished in a vessel two hundred and twenty feet long, 
which was to cost less than £70,000. At present there is no 
prospect of submarines being employed for either passenger 
or pleasure service; for war-vessels, while the length equals 
that of the ‘Nautilus’ and her estimated cost has been 
greatly exceeded, her speed has not been approached, and no 
expert in submarine navigation desires to reach more than a 
modest depth below the surface. Captain Nemo has so far 
surpassed (on paper) all bis rivals. 


ANONYMOUS VOICES. 

N the course of reading one is often struck by the 
important part played by anonymous voices throughout 
history. The Scriptures are full of instances in which the 
words of nameless speakers have become historic. “ Who 
made thee a prince and a judge over us? intendest thou 
to kill me, as thou killedst the Egyptian ?”—words few, 
and their speaker unknown; but they drove Moses into 
the desert, an exile for forty years. “Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands,” sang the Hebrew 
maidens in their rejoicing over the death of Goliath, and 
we know what fateful words they proved to the hero they 
were meant to honour. 
of Job’s servants in sad fourfold succession, each with his tale 
of woe no sooner delivered than outdone by that of the next 
comer, and how each ended with the piercing refrain: “ And I 
only am escaped alone to tell thee.” Job's wife, that Eastern 
Lady Macbeth, hisses out her diabolical instigation: “ Dost 
thou still retain thine integrity? Curse God, and die.” 
Certain Chaldeans pillory themselves and glorify three Jews 
for all time by their sycophantic tale-telling: ‘‘ These men, O 
king, have not regarded thee: they serve not thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” And others 
perform the same oflice for “that Daniel” which was “of the 
children of the captivity of Judab,” to his great honour and 
their own undoing. Returning with slow steps and with awed 
and wondering looks come the men set to catch Jesus in his 
words, framing as they pass their more than sufficient excuse : 
“Never man spake like this man.” The “ young ruler” runs 
with his eager inquiry to the Master, and goes away sorrowful, 
making the great refusal. The woman of Samaria, with her 
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keen questioning, draws from Christ the glorious truth that 
| “God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” As speaker of an all too memorable 
| sentence, there is the pert servant-maid who with a word 
cowed Peter and made him sin the sin of his life. The Roman 
; centurion and the repentant dying thief soften the horror of 
| the Crucifixion by their words of compassion verging to adora- 
tion ; and the two that journeyed to Emmaus touch us strangely 
| as they say to their new companion: “Abide with us: for it 
| is toward evening, and the day is far spent”; and again, 
| later, with their wistful “Did not our heart burn within 
us, while he talked with us by the way, and while he 
opened to us the scriptures?” Coming down the line of 
Chureh history, we catch the cry from the crowded 
amphitheatres, “The Christians to the lions!” Or if it 
is the gladiatorial combats, all eyes watch and ears listen 
as the gladiators enter the arena, take their stand before 
the Emperor's chair, and ery: “Hail! Caesar. We about to 
die salute thee!” And we need no further comment on the 
pitiless spirit of old Rome. 

But the change came; and perhaps there is no more 
characteristic scene to be found in the newer age than tbat of 
Augustine cast down in the bitterness of his repentance under 
a certain fig-tree in his garden at Milan, and crying: “ How 
| long, Lord, wilt thou be angry, for ever?” And lo! froma 
neighbouring house there comes a voice, as of a boy or girl 
singing and oft repeating : “Take, read: take, read.” Instantly 
he interprets this to be no other than a divine command to him 
to open the book he had just laid down—the Epistle to the 
Romans—and to read the first chapter he should find. He 
opens and reads in silence the words: “ Not in rioting and 
| drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” He 
reads no further, for already the words have driven away his 
doubt, and his restless heart is at peace. And Rome, no 
longer the pitiless, will give us the transition to our 
for was it not in her market-place that the sight of 
little lads offered for sale as slaves drew Gregory, 
Christian priest, into the well-known dialogue with the 
slave-dealer ? The talk came to an end, and priest and slave- 
dealer each went his way; but England to-day has her 
Christian Church, and Canterbury its Primate, as a result 
of that dialogue. 

A succession 





own land ; 
some poor 
a humane 


London mobs shouting the cry of the 
would in main the course of our rough 
“God save the King!” bespeaks the happy 
Coronation crowd. King Charles could not go down to 
the House at the head of his Guards to seize the Five 
Members without a running accompaniment of “ Privilege! 
Privilege!” from the appreutices of London,—a ery which 
might have told him he bad more than a Parliament to reckon 
with. Nor could that Parliament itself forget that its power 
| was delegated without being brought to book by “ Down with 
|the Rump!” So the cries of “God bless your Graces!” 
| following the Seven Bishops to the Tower—of “Give us our 
eleven days!” (upon the alteration of the calendar)—of “ No 
Popery!"—of “ Wilkes and Liberty!”—of “The Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill!” —each gives a period in 
brief, almost down to the dawn of our own day. 

Vox populi, vor Dei? It may be so, on the whole; but we 
would exclude such a shout as that Jedburgh one of “ Burke 
| Sir Walter!’"—perhaps the meanest cry ever raised as a good 
grey head went past. The battlecries of soldiers tell us much, 
--from the “St. George for Merry England!” of the days 
of Cressy and Agincourt to the “Hurrahs!” and “ Vive 
l'Empereurs!” of Waterloo, or the Confederate yell of the 
American Civil War. But not less impressive, on occasion, 
is a solitary voice. Say Sir Thomas More is on the seaffold, 
the fatal blow is struck, and the executioner, showing the 
severed member, cries: tag 


of 
give 


| moment 
island story. 








“This is the head of a traitor! 
And does not the whole chaotic spirit of the French nation at 
the time of the Revolution shriek out in the hour-long cry of 
an unknown Frenchman amid the hubbub and borror of a 
sitting of the Convention in the Reign of Terror: “I demand 
the arrest of the rogues and dastards!” The spirit of con- 
querors speaks in the jests of the British sailors at the siege 
of Quebec, when, grappling with the French fireships that 
bore down on them at night, they shouted to each other in 
their rough fun: “ Hang me, Jack! Didst ever take hell in 
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tow before?” Few men have had greater issues hanging 
upon their words than had the unknown French sentry who 
watched on the Heights of Abraham above Quebec on the 
night of September 12th, 1759, as the thirty British boats stole 
down the river on their fateful errand. “Qui vive?” rang 
out through the darkness. “La France!” replied a quick- 
witted Highland officer on board. “A quel régiment ?” asked 
the suspicious sentry. “De la Reine,” answered the High- 
lander. A convoy of provisions was expected, and the sentry 
was satisfied. Wolfe and many another man was free to pass 
on, to victory and to death. But what if the sentry had not 
been satisfied ? 

Sometimes an anonymous word is a loophole into personal 
character, as when a chance stranger, passing through West- 
minster Abbey while Ben Jonson’s monument was being 
erected, gave the mason a trifle to cut on the medallion the 
words: “O rare Ben Jonson!” Sometimes they make a bit 
of bygone social life vocal to us, as when the watchman passing 
at night with his bell and lantern under Pepys’s window cries : 
“ Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, windy morning!” 
Such voices reach us in words like Christian, Lollard, Round- 
head, Whig, Tory, Methodist, Ranter,—for some one once 
used these terms for the first time. And so with country- 
side sayings, old ballads, world-wide proverbs, nursery ditties, 
tales of folk-lore, ancient litanies—indeed, languages them- 
selves—they are all echoes of past anonymous voices. We 
think of the Breton fisherman’s prayer as he puts out to sea,— 
*O God, do Thou help and guard me. Thy ocean is so great, 
and my poor boat sosmall!” And that of the French soldier 
going into battle,—“‘O God, if there be a God, save my soul, 
if I havea soul!” Nor must we forget those poor women of 
Bedford whose talk together at their doors, overheard by 
Bunyan, led to his conversion, with all that followed upon 
that. Nor the old woman who said to Bishop Burnet, holding 
up her dry crust: “I have all this and Christ.” Nor the 
touching human kindness of those two untaught negro women 
—mother and daughter—who, finding Mungo Park fainting 
and ready to die, out in the West African wilds, succoured 
him and brought him back to life, singing the while, 
in a low chant: “Let us pity the white man; no mother 
has he to bring him milk; no wife to grind his corn.” 
Sir Walter Scott cherished a saying of an old Irish- 
woman whom he met.on his tour in Ireland, and who spoke 
of herself as “an ould struggler.” And who does not know 
that anonymousand delightful old lady who, in her attendance 
at sermon, received so much benefit from “that blessed word 
Mesopotamia” ? Wordsworth’s poem, “Stepping Westward,” 
read along with the note to it, is a striking proof of the 
occasional power of the anonymous voice. He says:—‘ While 
my Fellow-traveller and I were walking by the side of Loch 
Ketterine, one fine evening after sunset, in our road toa Hut 
where, in the course of our Tour, we had been hospitably 
entertained some weeks before, we met, in one of the loneliest 
parts of that solitary region, two well-dressed Women, one of 
whom said to us, by way of greeting, ‘ What, you are stepping 
westward ?’” That this passing word should fall upon just 
the right ears, and so give to the world a joy and an illumina- 
tion for ever, is one of those rare events that awe and uplift 
the mind. We suddenly know and feel that not only is the 
commonest bit of earth holy ground, but that heaven lies 
about us now as much as ever it did in our infancy, and that, 
although the vision may fade, we are permanently in higher 
hands. 

At a critical time in the life of John Wesley, when, to save 
his soul, he was about to retire into a remote privacy and give 
himself up to prayer and self-discipline, an unknown adviser, 
a “serious man,” gave him back to England and humanity by 
saying to him :—“ Sir, you wish to serve God and go to heaven. 
Remember, you cannot serve Him alone. You must find 
companions or make them, The Bible knows nothing of a 
solitary religion.” A few words spoken by a servant-maid to 
Charles Wesley led him to step, before his long-struggling 
brother, into life and liberty of soul. And when Whitefield 
was setting out for America some wise friend said to him: 
“If you have a mind to convert Indians, there are colliers 
enough in Kingswood.” He went to the Kingswood colliers, 


and in his so doing the great Evangelical Revival in England 


was begun. 
It is not to be expected that anonymous words will always 
Their more natural level is 


be meeting such high issues. 








that of social intercourse; and happy hits and encounters 
innumerable have been preserved showing the prowess or 
otherwise of an anonymous speaker. Even schoolboys have 
left sayings behind them that will live perhaps as long as the 
language. Take these from two Rugby boys: “It would be 
a shame to tell Arnold a lie; he always believes us”; and 
“Temple's a beast, but he’s a just beast.” And we must not 
omit that little ragged Londoner who, when asked what the 
country was like, said: “It’s the big yard where the gemmen 
live.” Fortunately it is not given to every chance word to be 
handed down the ages. But this saying of Carlyle’s still 
holds good: “No idlest word thou speakest but is a seed cast 
into Eternity. And the Recording Angel (consider it well) 
is no fable, but the truest of truths.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 

stesceniiliatin 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To tue Eprron oF THR “ SrecraTor.”] 
Srr,—I have not presumed, let me assure your correspondent 
Mr. Whitaker (Spectator, September 7th), to settle the title of 
a reformed House of Lords. Nor have I ventured to formu- 
late any specific plan of reconstruction, though I hinted at 
the line which the measure might take. These are matters 
for statesmanship, if, in an atmosphere of party, statesman- 
ship can be found. I have only pleaded for an Upper House 
strong enough in the respect and confidence of the nation to 
control sudden impulses and save ill-informed masses under 
demagogic leadership from wrecking the country, the Empire, 
and themselves. If statesmanship could have prevailed under 
the party system, the reconstruction of the Upper House of 
Parliament might have preceded the extension of the suffrage. 
—I am, Sir, &e., GOLDWIN SMITH, 
Toronto. 





THE RAILWAY CRISIS. 
[To Tus EpITror oF THE “SPECTrATOR.”] 
Str,—Mr. A. E. Moore (Spectator, October 5th) controverts 
my letter without apparently having given it a proper reading. 
I did not “deny any analogy between the Post Office and 
railway companies, inasmuch as the railway companies are 
bound to give a service.” I said that the railways differed 
from other trades in that respect. My denial of the analogy 
of the Post Office was for a totally different reason. And 
there are other faults in that analogy besides the one I gave. 
The Post Office is not a competitive business. It has not to 
pay a dividend on a definite capital. It can charge what it 
likes, and give a poor service with impunity. It may pay too 
much in wages, and that may easily be the reason for its 
late immunity from strikes. But while bad in some points, 
the analogy is good in this, that the Department could 
not long go on paying too little in wages, or it could not 
continue to get a supply of good men. That is a perfect 
protection for the men without the power of striking. The 
strike is unnecessary, and is an unfriendly act, an act of war, 
and should be dealt with accordingly. When the last Post 
Office strike took place, the places of the strikers should have 
been as far as possible permanently filled by blacklegs, just as 
I say they ought to be in the railways and all trades. If that 
is not enough, in the case of a Government service, vital to 
the community, an effective criminal punishment should be 
imposed. But the question of the moment is,—will the strike 
take place on the point of recognition, with Mr. Bell sup- 
ported by a hundred thousand men, or after recognition, with 
five hundred thousand at his back ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
21 Exchange Square, Glasgow. T. S. Cres. 


(To tue Eptror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srtr,—The present stage of the railway crisis is ominous. It 
is like the hush before the storm, and the public are being 
lulled into a sense of false security. The railway strike will 
be the signal for many other strikes, and a flood of financial 
disaster will sweep over the land, overwhelming multitudes in 
irretrievable ruin. What is wanted now is a shareholders’ 
ballot on the primary matter in dispute,—viz., the recognition 
by the companies of the men’s Union. A small majority of 
the directors and managers refuse to recognise it. But the 
stockholders are virtually the railway proprietors, and they 
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are at present the chief sufferers in this dispute between the 
railway directors and the railway servants. Theoretically the 
sbarebolders rule the directors, but practically the reverse is 
the case, and “the shareholder is a poor snubbed creature.” 
Let the voice of the stockholder be heard in the land, a ballot 
taken, and the result published. It is generally admitted 
that the railway strike would be a national disaster, far- 
reaching and productive of incalculable loss and suffering. 
What patriots will come forward and help to organise a stock- 
holders’ ballot, the only means of preventing this national 
disaster ?—I am, Sir, &c., STOCKHOLDER. 





THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM. 
[To tue Eviror or tae “Specrator.”]} 

Sir,—It is impossible for me to enter on a controversy with 
“A Sort of Socialist” (Spectator, October 5th), even if you 
would allow it. He asks me various questions, half ironical, 
half indignant. For answer, I refer him to four or five 
excellent letters which appeared in the same issue of your 
paper as his own, notably those of my old tutor at University 
College, Professor Goldwin Smith, and of Lord Balfour. In 
my turn I would like to ask Lim one question. Suppose a dear 
friend lying seriously ill. If I demur to the use in his case of 
a remedy which has never been used successfully in the past, 
and which may possibly kill the patient, must I, therefore, 
necessarily be supposed to approve of doing nothing and of 
letting the disease run its course? Sometimes, as in this case, 
violent remedies upset the “ Constitution” and are worse than 
the disease.—I am, Sir, Xc., SENEX. 





SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
[To rae Eviror or tHe “ Sercraror.” } 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Dobell in the Spectator of 
October 5th endeavours to establish a sharp antithesis 
between Christianity and Socialism. ‘The active principle,” 
he says, “of Christianity is ‘give’; whereas the active 
principle of Socialism is ‘take.’” He fails to observe that 
there is a formula which to some extent laps over the two, 
“Distribute justly.” This is surely a Christian principle, and 
that is a Christian commonwealth in which social institutions 
are so ordered as to produce such a distribution. And under 
popular government we are all of us responsible for the social 
institutions under which we live. In the last resort we make 
the laws which either establish or sanction, or at least tolerate, 
the social arrangements which inflict injustice on the oppressed 
sections of the community; and therefore we inflict, or take 
part in inflicting, that injustice. Further, Mr. Dobell's crude 
proposition involves the idea that a Socialist is necessarily a 
poor man who stands to gain by Socialism. As a matter of 
fact, nearly all the prominent leaders of Socialism are middle- 
class persons who have, at any rate, not much obviously to 
gain by it, and some are decidedly rich men. The latter at 
least are, in advocating Socialism, moved by the impulse to 
“give.” And even when we come much lower down the social 
scale, though a man may, as a Socialist, obviously stand to 
gain, yet there are nearly always others still more unfortunate 
who would gain still more. The Trade-Unionist on thirty or 
forty shillings a week, if he is a Sociv''~., is advocating the 
cause of the street-sweeper on twenty-one shillings a week, 
and the Socialist street-sweeper is the champion of the old 
Woman in a sweated industry who works night and day to 
earn four or five shillings a week. And even apart from this, 
since the Socialist is in any case working for all bis mates in 
his own class or grade (to say nothing of his own wife and 
children) as well as for himself, his motives may be almost 
entirely unselfish. In any case, to claim one’s own just rights 
is not un-Christian, though it may not be a Christian duty. 
Further, Socialism has nothing to do with “forcing thy 
neighbour to share with thee his earnings.” Under Socialism 
a@ man’s earnings would be his own as much as now, and 
certainly every one’s earnings would not be equal. The only 
things which Socialists desire to wrench out of the hands of 
private owners are those great means of production which are 
80 vitally necessary to the whole life of the community in 
general that it cannot be well for them to be left under 
irresponsible private control.—I am, Sir, &e., 
N. E. EGerton Swann, 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Paddington Green. 





{To THE Epiron or Tuk “SPEcTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The difference between Christianity and current 
Socialism can, I think, be summed up in a sentence. 
Christianity is the voluntary sacrifice of the individual for the 
society ; Socialism is the compulsory sacrifice of the individual 
for the society. Christianity says to the individual you 
should sacrifice yourself; Socialism says you must.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. W. BuRNELL. 
Bishopgarth, Wakefield. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF THE LAND.—THE 
LITTLE BILL. 
[To rue Eptror or ture “Seecrator.”] 
Srr,—Some time ago I had a conversation with a leading 
Socialist in a large manufacturing town in the Midlands. He 
said the Socialists intended to nationalise the whole of the 
land of the country. I asked him whether they would con- 
fiscate or purchase the estate. ‘“ Purchase,” he replied. I 
presumed he had calculated how much would be required. 
Yes, he had; and it worked out at twelve thousand millions 
sterling. He said this as calmly as though he had been 
telling me that he had just bought «a collie-dog; and yet he 
was sune enough to have become an undergraduate of London 
University, which things are a bewilderment.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J.L.C. 








A FRENCH VIEW OF THE ‘ DREADNOUGHT.’ 
[To Tux Eviror or Tug “Specraron.”] 

Sir,—The criticisms of the armament of the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
by Admiral Germinet, the newly appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Mediterranean Squadron, have attracted 
attention chiefly because of the important official position 
of their author. It is impossible to say how far they may 
have been coloured in transmission by the representative of 
the Journal who reported the conversation; but from internal 
evidence there is reason for believing that in the main the 
statement made represents not merely the opinion of Admiral 
Germinet, but that of French naval authorities. As a matter 
of fact, the popular idea, fostered by unstinted praise of 
the ‘Dreadnought’ in more or less inspired urticles 
published in British journals, is that foreign designers 
have closely copied her in all respects. This is in- 
correct; other countries are taking their own line; and, 
having the advantage of knowing all about the ‘ Dreadnought,’ 
have laid down ships which they consider to be superior 
fighting machines. Admiral Germinet has simply restated, 
with additional details, views expressed by M. Thomson, the 
French Minister of Marine, when the design of the new 
battleships (‘Danton’ class) was under discussion in the 
Chamber of Deputies. M. Thomson then gave reasons for 
the claim made that the ‘Danton’ class bad w more powerful 
armament than the *‘ Dreadnought,’ although they carry only 
four twelve-inch guns as against ten twelve-inch guns in the 
British battleship. The German and United States Navy 
Departments each consider that their new battleships are 
more powerfully armed, and so do the Japanese. Instead of 
slavish imitation, each country has taken its own line, and 
their later start has enabled them “ to go one better.” 

Captain Mahan, whose authority is great on all such ques- 
tions, bas from the first opposed the fundamental idea of the 
‘Dreadnought’s’ armament, which his countryman, Com- 
mander Sims, who takes an opposite view, has aptly described 
as the “ single-calibre, big-gun battleship.” Admiral Germinet 
only endorses and freshly illustrates Captain Mahan’s argu- 
ment in favour of the association with twelve-inch guns of 
lighter quickfiring guns, and preferably six-inch guns. Many 
English and foreign writers have supported this view. Sir 
William White, in lectures at the Royal Institution last 
June, did so, pointing to the fact that a previous ‘ Dread- 
nought’ design of 1873 was in principle identical with the 
present ‘ Dreadnought,’ so that “ history was simply repeating 
itself.” Thirty-five years ago d priori reasoning, not fortified 
by actual experience in war, led the designers of warships 
to the decision that perforation of armour was essential to 
success in naval actions, and that only heavy guns would 
count. The “floating fort” was made an ideal for sea- 
going battleships, and no secondary armament was pro- 
vided. The French pricked this bubble after the war with 
Germany was over, when the reconstruction of their Fleet 
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was undertaken. Secondary armaments of light guns were 
associated with heavy guns, and the development of quick- 
firing guns and high explosives added to the value of these 
secondary armaments. Four or five years ago, before the 
Russo-Japanese War, an advocacy of the “single-calibre, big- 
gun” armament began. Again it was based on theoretical 
considerations, and put armour-perforation in the first place, 
while it assumed that actions in future would be fought only 
at long range. Commander Sims in the United States was 
a prominent advocate of this view; Signor Cuniberti in 
Italy took the same line, and proposed an ideal British 
battleship to carry twelve twelve-inch guns. In this 
country the plan found favour in some influential quarters, 
and it was embodied in the ‘Dreadnought’ design early in 
1905 with the approval of a Committee of which Sir John 
Fisher was chairman. But it is important to note that 
at the time the ‘Dreadnought’ design was approved 
the battle of Tsushima had not been fought. The common 
talk of the “lessons of the war” in the Far East having 
exercised great influence on the design of the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
is therefore an error. Those lessons, so far as they have been 
made available by Russian and Japanese officers who were 
present in action, or know the facts, do not bear out the 
* Dreadnought’ type of armament, or support the fundamental 
ideas on which it rests. No one who reads Captain Semenoff's 
graphie story of what he witnessed in the fights off Port 
Arthur and at Tsushima can doubt the value of the persistent 
attack by light quickfiring guns using high explosive shelis. 
Admiral Germineét in his criticism only summarises narratives 
long available, and adds a few interesting details and com- 
ments. Incidentally he destroys the legends that the battle 
in the Korean Straits was fought at long range, and that 
the destruction of the Russian fleet was caused by the 
projectiles from twelve-inch or ten-inch guns perforating 
the armour of Russian ships. He does not mention one 
most important fact. The Japanese, instead of follow- 
ing, as has been alleged, the ‘Dreadnought’ model. have 
adopted powerful secondary batteries of six-inch quick- 
firing guns in their latest designs of battleships. It must 
be admitted that they are in a better position than any 
other nation to ascertain the facts, and to draw from them 
true deductions. The United States battleships designed 
since the ‘Dreadnought’ will carry powerful secondary 
batteries of five-inch quickfiring guns in association with 
twelve-inch guns. Other countries are using 4°7 inch quick- 
firers. Rumour states that in the later ‘ Dreadnoughts’ four- 
inch guns are to be mounted, instead of three-inch in the 
‘Dreadnought’ herself. Probably before long the six-inch 
gun will be restored to favour in British battleships, and 
the short-lived reign of the “ single-calibre, big-gun ” type will 
be over. Unfortunately in the ships where it has prevailed 
the want of a powerful secondary armament will continue, 
and its disadvantages will be serious.—I am, Sir, &c., 
xX. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE AND THE 
SWISS SYSTEM. 
(To tne Eprror or rae “Specraror.”] 
Srr,—As some misapprehension appears to exist as to the 
objects which the National Service League had in view in 
organising the recent Committee of Inquiry to Switzerland, 
and as to the lessons which this Association desires to draw 
from that inquiry, I trust you will allow me to state very 
shortly what has been the attitude of the National Service 
League in the matter. The League, as is well known, holds 
tliat the safety of the British Empire depends upon three 
things: (1) a supreme Navy, (2) a highly trained voluntary 
Army, (8) a sufficient and efficient national Reserve. We 
contend that the last requirement can only be met by 
providing that every able-bodied youth shall be obliged to 
undergo sufficient training to enable him to take bis place as 
an efficient defender of his country in the day of need, 
while in order that his services may be available in time 
of war there must be a complete organisation by .means of 
Which the trained material can be utilised with the maximutn 
économy of labour and time and the minimum of friction. In 


other words, we tontend that 4 Territorial Army on a Militia 
basis, in which every able-bodied youth would serve for a 
short period, is the nutural, as well as the just, solution of the 
In 


problem of the establishment of a national Reserve. 











advocating a reform so absolutely consistent with the 
principles of democracy, we are met by three main objections, 
We are told that any form of compulsion would be intolerable 
in a democratic State like our own; that the interfereticg 
with employment would be ruinous to trade in an industrial 
community; and, finally, that universal military training 
would lead to an unhealthy spirit of aggressiveness, and the 
desire to plunge into unnecessary wars. Other objections are, 
of course, urged ; but we have found that these three erop up 
more frequently and more insistently than any others, and ig 
our public speeches and in our literature we have constantly 
shown that they are devoid of foundation. The League, 
however, felt that an ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
theory, and that it would be of the greatest advantage if a 
body of representative men could see a Militia system in 
practical working in a democratic and industrial community. 
Hence the Committee of Inquiry which we were fortunate 
enough to bring together. 

The chief result we claim to have obtained from this inquiry 
is a definite answer to the above objections. The Committea 
found that, so far from compulsory training being intolerable 
in a democratic community, it is regarded as its natural 
corollary, and is warmly cherished by the whole people. 
Inquiry from employers and employed alike showed that the 
interference with employment is slight, and willingly sub. 
mitted to in return for the benefits obtained, while the steady 
and rapid growth of trade in a country which depends 
essentially upon the efficiency of its labour rather than upon 
natural sources of wealth is a direct proof that the military 
training of the people actually contributes to its wealth and 
prosperity. Finally, I believe it will be admitted by every 
member of the recent Committee of Inquiry that it would be 
difficult to find a more peaceable, sober, and unaggressive 
people than the Swiss, whose personal military training only 
seems to confirm their deep patriotism, and to encourage its 
manifestation in voluntary efforts of many kinds without in 
the least calling forth a spirit of hostility, or even unfriendli- 
ness, towards their powerful neighbours. The Committee of 
Inquiry certainly learnt many other valuable lessons, among 
others that a Militia system provides a highly efficient Terri- 
torial Army, especially when centralised authority is combined 
with a utilisation of local patriotism, as it is in the distribu- 
tion of the duties between the Federal Government and the 
cantonal authorities. But the League is very far from 
suggesting that the Swiss system should be copied slavishly 
by us here in England, as has been alleged in some quarters. 
Hence objections directed against the Swiss system on the 
score that if applied here it would produce numbers in excess 
of our requirements in no way affect our position. What wa 
contend is that just as the principle of the combination of 
federal authority and military command with local adminis- 
tration has been laid down by Mr. Haldane in the Territorial 
Forces Bill, so the princi; le of universality, which is at thé 
root of the extraordinary success of the Swiss system iu 
spite of the shortness of the actual period of service, must 
be applied if the Territorial Army of the future is to be a 
reality, a living body clothed with flesh and blood instead of 
the skeleton which we believe it must remain on the purely 
go-as-you-please system which has proved a failure as regards 
our Reserve Forces under every conceivable change of cir- 
cumstances for the last hundred years. When the nation has 
made up its mind to recognise and revive the ancient British 
principle of personal duty in defence of the State, it will bé 
for the people to decide what period of training is necessary 
to carry out the desired result. The Swiss Militia merely 
shows us how a democratic and progressive State has solved 
the problem of defence of the people by the people and for 
the people—I am, Sir, &c., 

GeoraeE F. SHExr, 
Secretary, the National Service League (with which 
is incorporated the Lads’ Drill Association). 


72 Victoria Street, S.W. 





THE WASTE OF DAYLIGHT. 

[To tue Eptror or tue “ Sprectator.”’) 
Sir,—However much Mr. Willett’s ideas respecting “the 
waste of daylight” may form an attractive target for 
humorous critics, they would, were they carried out, be 4 
great public benefit. Although I cannot quite follow him as 
regards the periodical alteration of clocks, I would suggest 
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that the most practical method of dealing with this matter 
would be for all Western Europe to adopt what is known as 
middle Europe time.” This would result in giving that part 
of the world one hour’s more daylight during a substantial 
part of the year and introduce a uniformity of time which would 
have numerous advantages, international and other. I think 
that to adopt literally Mr. Willett’s suggestions and introduce 
spasmodic changes of time would be fatal to his ideas, excellent 
asthey areinspirit. They are neither new nor original. They 
form the subject of common talk amongst nautical men, and 
it is well known that commanders of ships which are “running 
down longitude” “ make it twelve o'clock” as much earlier or 
later than true “ship time” as best suits the working of their 
yessels. The “ vagaries of the sun” (if I may so name them 
to illustrate my point), and the best methods of adapting our- 
selves to them, formed a subject of constant thought to me 
when I, about thirty or forty years ago, thrice cireumnavigated 
the globe—thereby “gaining” three days—and passed one 
long winter's night over ninety days in length amongst the 
ice, some seven hundred miles from the North Pole. May I 
be bold enough to assert that the suggestion I have made 
commends itself to the intelligence of any one who will give it 
the best consideration of an unprejudiced mind ?—I am, Sir, 


ke., E. P. Purtports, M.D., F.R.GS. 


[To tar Eprror or tae “Srectator.”) 
Sir—Mr. Willett’s proposal for interfering with the clock, 
quoted in your issue of August Srd,is a reform which will 
probably never be adopted, because the practical man will 
condemh it as fanciful. But those who have experienced the 
effect of a change in standard time will bear me out that the 
practical objections to such a change are nil, while its 
advantages may be great. Three years ago, in Selangor, we 
adopted Singapore mean time as a standard, the effect 
being, as we are so near the Equator as to have very little 
change in our seasons, that we Secured some twenty minutes 
extra daylight throughout the greater part of the year. The 
population of Selangor does not include many theoretical 
astronomers, and few foresaw the effect of the change; but 
that effect was immediately appreciated by all. The golfer, 
who bad hitherto left office in time only to enjoy nine holes 
during many months of the year, can now always squeeze in 
eighteen. The less energetic, who indulge in a short drive 
after tea, now find themselves at the club in time for three 
rubbers instead of two. Presumably we rise earlier, but we 
do not know it. Trains do not collide and labourers do not 
strike —I am, Sir, &c., E. MacrapyYen. 
Jugra, Federated Malay States. 





THRIFT. 
[To Tuk Eptror oF Tur “ Sprcraton.”] 

&rr,—I have been much interested in your discussion of old- 
age pensions and cognate questions ; but there is a side of the 
“thrift” question which I have never seen touched upon. If 
itis wise for a healthy person to join a Friendly Society in 
order to provide against sickness, or, as it is termed, “a rainy 
day,” how much more so is it necessary for a person who, 
whilst not an invalid, is what an insurance company would 
term a “bad life.” Yet these are debarred from participating 
in the benefits of Friendly Societies. The writer is able to 
earn his living, and desires to make some provision against 
sickness. I applied to a Sunday School Society, but was 
declined. I saw a Grand Master of the Manchester Unity, 
and he said I should have to depend on my own efforts. 
Now, if mine were a solitary case, it would be presumptuous 
to trouble you. But there must be hundreds of similar cases, 
and the question I would like to put is this: Are there any 
means by which persons who, whilst not frequently sick, yet 
are not able, as we say in Lancashire, to “ pass doctor,” can 
provide against a rainy day? If there are, can any of your 
readers inform me of them ? It seems ironival that sick clubs 
should be only for sound people. I quite recognise the wisdom 
from the societies’ point of view; but what is to be done with 
the weak who are desirous of helping themselves ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Verax. 





THE LATE SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH. 


[To tax Eprror or tae ‘Srectator.” } 
Siz,—In 1904 you published a letter from me calling attention 
to the claims of a great Cornish statesman to a county 





memorial, and a Committee to forward the movement was 
formed at Wadebridge, but for some reason nothing has been 
done. I am glad to find now there is a better prospect. The 
Lord-Lieutenant has expressed his intention “to call a publie 
meeting, provided he receives letters from twenty persons 
giving their views upon the subject, and individually 
guaranteeing a subscription of, say, £5. He would gladly 
do the same, and either call a meeting, or adopt such other 
course as they might think best for bringing the matter before 
the county.” Molesworth died in 1855 a young man, worh out 
in the service of his country, and Lord Palmerston summed 
up the impression he made upon his colleagues thus :—‘ For 
simpleness of mind, honesty of purpose, clearness of judgment, 
faithfulness of conduct, courage in difficulties, and equanimity 
in success, he was never surpassed, and deeply must any 
nation lament the premature loss of sucha man.” Not only 
Cornishmen, but all who admire the high character of the man, 
should unite in writing to the Lord-Lieutenant of Cornwall 
and support the movement for perpetuating Molesworth’s 
name in his native county.—I am, Sir, Xc., W. L. 





A NIGERIAN AEROLITE. 
[To THe KEprrorn or THe “Seeeraron.”] 
Srz,—The erroneous, but extremely plausible, assumption 
that only a solid body can strike a blow may account for 
the universal belief in thunderbolts. The identification 
of the hypothetical bolt with the very real aerolite is still 
—to judge by Major Larymore’s letter in your issue of 
September 28th—plausible even to educated Europeans. 
But his letter admirably illustrates the growth of the 
primitive opinion which identifies the bolt with weapons 
of a forgotten stone age. The discovery of the axe-head in 
a hut just struck by lightning would be a confusion of all 
sceptics for generations. The belief has been common in 
our own islands. Sir Walter Scott, when visiting Lerwick, 
was presented with a “superb collection of the stone axes (or 
adzes, or whatever they are) called celés. The Zetlanders call 
them thunderbolts.” Stone arrow-heads were ustally conceived 
as elf-bolts, but they were also associated with thunder. 
Witness Dr. Hickes’s letter to Pepys (June 19th, 1700) telling 
“a strange story, but very well attested, of an Elf arrow that 
was shot at a venerable Irish Bishop by an Evil Spirit, ina 
terrible noise louder than thunder.” —TI aim, Sir, &e., 
Grorer G. LOANE. 
Colet House, West Kensington, W. 





WATER-FLIES. 
[To rue Eprroe or tar “Srectator.” | 
Str,—In the Spectator of September 7th a reviewer says that 
there are some absurd theories in “ How to Fish,” a book 
written by me. “We need but mention,” he remarks, “ bis 
proposal to compile a calendar showing what flies would be 
on the water, not only for each week, but for each separate 
day, of the season. The experienced advice of Mr. Marston 
and Mr. Hardy seems to have dissuaded him from attempting 
this.” That is to say, my theory as to the natural history of 
water-flies is the absurdest thing in an absurd book. As this 
is not good to hear from the Spectator, which takes a scientific 
interest in natural history, I would fain make a few remarks. 
I would appeal from the reviewer to yourself; and you, as 
judge of appeal, shall have the assistance of what we may 
call entomological assessors, correspondents who have 
thought about the question. Here is the issue. Practi- 
eally all trout-fishers take it for granted that when a 
particular fly which is due upon the water is not there its 
coming-out has been delayed by cold, and that its birth will 
be brought about by warmth; they understand that the 
immature insect can at will, or does by nature, remain 
immature until genial temperature comes. My own thought 
is that this must be a misapprehension. It seems to me that 
a water-fl; must come out into the air at a definite date after 
the laying xf the egg from which it sprang; or be dead at 
that date; or at that date be struggling into impaired comple- 
tion, alive, but not strong enough to reach the air. If this 
theory is absurd, it is absurd to believe that Nature is in- 
exorable in certain of her processes; absurd, that is to say, to 
believe that we can have exact science. As adopting this con- 
clusion would range the Spectator with the men of knowledge 
against whom the Bishop of Rome is wrathful, I state my appeal 
to you and the assessors with some confidence. You will, of 
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course, understand that I am not inviting any “ Down-with- 
the-Pope” entomology. What I should like to see is a state- 
ment of facts or of well-considered reasonings. This is a very 
interesting question, not a matter for judgment from casual 
impressions. Mr. Hardy, I may mention, did not dissuade 
me from the thought of endeavouring to compile the calendar. 
On the contrary, in a letter published in “ How to Fish” he 
begins: “I agree with all you say as to periods and times of 
‘hatching’”; only he mentions the fact that duns which do 
come out in due season “are brighter in colour when the 
weather is cold.” I take him to imply that if flies due ona 
particular day do not come out at all on that day, they are 
dead or numbed, and that perpetuation of the species is left to 
those the parents of which laid eggs later.—I am, Sir, c., 
W. Eart Hopeson. 
Oakbank, Aberfeldy, Perthshire. 


[The impracticability of Mr. Hodgson’s proposal lies in his 
apparently supposing that scientific data exist for compiling 
such a calendar of insects for each day of the season. He 
might as well attempt to draw up a calendar predicting what 
the weather will be on every trout stream in every county on 
every day in any future year.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“JOHN BULL'S ARMY FROM WITHIN.” 
(To tae Eptror or tae “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—The Spectator recently reviewed a book entitled “John 
Bull’s Army from Within” in terms which will, I think, be 
endorsed by those who have any practical acquaintance with 
Army matters. I bave no desire to assist in further adver- 
tising the existence of such a book; but as T venture to think 
that your reviewer did not perhaps sufficiently expose the mis- 
leading character of Mr. Edmondson’s statements, 1 would ask 
your indulgence for this letter. 
The main indictments which are alleged against the Army 
are :—(1) The iniquity of the system of punishments and 
records of offences under military law; (2) the horrors of a 
soldier's life in India and the prevalence of disease in that 
country. The first point to be impressed on those who read 
“John Bull’s Army from Within” is that the author must 
have completed his twelve years’ service as long ago, at least, 
as 1895. Mr. Edmondson should surely have made some 
reference to improvements and altered conditions since his 
day. Not a word is, however, said. Your reviewer appears, 
only inferentially perhaps, to support the idea that the 
present-day conditions are as described when he writes :— 
“It is quite possible that the general question of Courts-Martial 
and of punishments for minor offences in the Army might with 
advantage be subjected to dispassionate examination by a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry...... The terrible prevalence of disease in 
the Army must be faced once for all at the earliest possible 
moment.” 
I would like to draw attention to the vast difference in 
these directions between the present day and the time, 
some twenty years ago, when Mr. Edmondson was acquiring 
his experience as a private soldier. 
As regards summary punishments. The power of a com- 
miunding officer to award imprisonment or cells was then 
considerable and undisputed. Recently, however, the extent 
of award which can be made by a commanding officer has 
Leen reduced by one half, while the soldier has in every case 
nowadays the right to demand a trial by District Court- 
Martial in preference. This Court can award no higher 
punishment than a commanding officer in such circumstances, 
but the whole case has to be confirmed by the General com- 
manding, and eventually reviewed by the Judge-Advocate- 
General. The number of cases in which the soldier exercises 
this right sufficiently attests his confidence in such a Court. 
“Cells” twenty years ago was undoubtedly a severe punish- 
ment, while that of “Detention” under the new system 
certainly does not err on the side of severity. 
Mr. Edmondson employs some of his most melodramatic 
language in referring to the possibility of the stigma of some 
purely military misdemeanour committed in the early months 
of a soldier’s service sticking to him throughout his career, 
- and following him into civil life on his certificate of character. 

This nowadays is a complete impossibility. Thanks largely 
to the representations of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught as 
Inspector-General, backed by the opinions of commanding 
officers, a new system was inaugurated early in the present 





year by which the company defaulter-sheet of every recruit 
is destroyed, with all record of his minor offences, on the 
completion of six months’ service. All conduct-sheets are 
also destroyed when a man has at any time of his service been 
two years clear and on attaining sergeant’s rank. When a 
man is discharged or transferred to the Reserve the regimental 
conduct-sheet only is consulted in assessing his character, and 
on this appear only such serious offences as drunkenness, 
desertion, crimes dealt with by Court-Martial or civil Courts. 
and the heavier awards of a commanding officer, against 
almost ull of which, as explained above, the accused has the 
right of appeal. 

As regards a soldier’s life in India, none of the improve- 
ments effected during the last decade in the way of transfer 
to the hills in hot weather, the establishment of clubs and 
social institutes in all garrisons, improved facilities for 
recreation, electric lighting and electric fans in barracks are 
hinted at by Mr. Edmondson. When writing of the “ scourge 
of the Army,” not the slightest reference is made to the cam- 
paign against this disease which Lord Kitchener instituted 
immediately on assuming the command. The line taken, 
generally speaking, has been that of direct personal appeal to 
the better feelings of soldiers of all ranks, the cultivation of 
esprit de corps in the smaller units—companies, squadrons, 
and batteries—till the same emulation has been created as 
regards a clean bill of health as exists over sporting competi- 
tions. Simultaneously, the encouragement of Army football 
and boxing competitions for company and squadron teams in 
regiments, commands, and divisions, and the direction of 
military training of units under conditions in which physical 
soundness is an essential, have helped largely in effecting an 
immense improvement. 

I must apologise for the length of my letter, but hope that 
the misrepresentations contained in Mr. Edmondson’s im- 
pressions of a soldier's life in the last century may be exposed 
by these present-day facts, which can be vouched for by 

ONE WHO Is STILL IN THE ARMY, 


(To Tur Eprron oF THe “SpercTATOR.”| 
Srir,—A man who writes a “ warm” book must not complain 
if he is “ warmly” reviewed. I do not complain, but I think 
your reviewer in the Spectator of September 21st is not “fair” 
when he suggests that I “escaped” a Court-Martial. You, 
Sir, I am sure, do not wish to be unfair. Your reviewer's 
suggestion I feel to be extremely “unfair.” What are the 
facts? For eight months I did my utmost in every con- 
ceivable way to obtain, and at last to compel, a Court-Martial. 
This your reviewer could not fail to see in the book itself, if 
Only because I was persistently denied a trial 
Your reviewer does 


he read it. 
have I been compelled to write my book. 
indeed suggest that it was in the “stress of the campaign” 
that I “escaped” trial. But is he aware that, in spite of the 
“ stress of the campaign,” no fewer than six hundred Courts- 
Martial were held during the eight months I was vainly 
striving to secure one’ I submit, Sir, that this fact is a 
sufficient answer to all your reviewer's severe, not to say 
strictures, for if I am “fervent” on the one 


“ passionate,” 
I “ wore the shoe,” 


side, he is at least as “‘ hot” on the other. 
and I therefore know where and how much it “ pinched.” 
If your reviewer is, as I suspect, one of the young officers 
whom he praises so lavishly, it is quite on the cards that he 
himself may yet have to wear a “tight shoe” before he has 
done with the Army. Then, perhaps, if he has any “ corns” 
and any courage, he will better understand, and take a juster 
view of the question he has undertaken to discuss. Your 
reviewer's own manifestly reluctant admissions on the subjects 
of “ Military Law,” “ Disease in the Army,” &c., &c., are more 
than a sufficient vindication of my book and of the just 
indignation which breathes from its pages. I suggest, Sir, 
that our country is Britain; and that, when it suits our 
purpose, all classes among us join in the refrain “ Britons 
never, never, never shall be slaves.” If this is “shoddy,” I 
um not responsible either for its authorship or for its frequent 
use in high quarters. Let us all clear our minds of “cant.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Rospert EDMONDSON, 
Author of “John Bull’s Army from Within.” 
9 Elm Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


[We have every desire to be scrupulously fair to a man 
who believes himself to have suffered an injustice. We 
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have carefully reconsidered our review of Sergeant Edmond- 
son’s book in the light of his letter, but we cannot see that 
he was unfairly treated by our reviewer. Possibly it would 
have been more correct to havo said that Sergeant 
Edmondson escaped the consequences of a Court-Martial, and 
was fortunate in so escaping, but we do not think that this 
is in any sense a material correction, or that Sergeant 
Edmondson was injured by the phrase originally used. 
Certainly we had no intention to do him any injury or 
damage, but only to criticise his book in good faith and in the 
public interest. Instead of ordering Sergeant Edmondson 
to Court-Martial on a charge of “misbehaving and in- 
ducing others to misbehave before the enemy,” the punish- 
ment for which is death (Army Act, Section IV., 7), the 
Commander-in-Chief exercised his perfect right to deal with 
him under Section 183,—reduce him and send him out of the 
country. This was an act of leniency on Lord Roberts's part. 
We very much doubt whether any member of Colonel 
Grenfell’s column, except the fourteen individuals who shared 
Sergeant Edmondson’s action, takes the ex-Sergeant’s view 
of his own behaviour, or hesitates to believe that he was 
lucky to escape without a Court-Martial—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


DAPPER GEORGE. 
(1743.) 


{" Whenever we hear of Dapper George at war, it is certain that he 
demeaned himself like a little man of valour.’’—THackERayY, 

“No fear in him and no plan; ‘sans peur et sans avis,’ as we might term it. 
Like a real Hanoverian Sovereign of England; like England itself, and its ways 
im those German wars,.”—CaRLYLE. } 


Darrsr King George, he was round and red, 
With a German tongue in his pig-tailed head ; 
But Dapper King George was a fighter grin 
With some English blood at the heart of him, 
And a man of wrath, and a man of his fists, 
And a wrecker of orthodox strategists. 


Oh, George the Second, he played tho king, 

As soon as the bullets began to sing ; 

You ought to have seen him at Dettingen, 

You ought to have heard how he cheered his men ; 
When the judge is set, and the books are reckoned, 
There’s Dettingen down to King George the Second. 


Forty-four thousand with Dapper George, 
We were pinned like rats in a filthy gorge, 
Jammed up in a gin, which the mountains made 
With a broad-backed river too deep to wade,— 
An army behind and an army before, 
And the great, grinning guns on the further shore. 
Oh, George the Second, he played the king, &c. 


Forty-four thousand of hungry men, 

We cursed and we swore in that Daniel’s den; 

Aud Dapper King George blasphemed with the worst, 

And Dapper King George in the field was first, 

When wo wheeled into line in our scarlet coats, 

And fell on like the fiend at the Frenchmen’s throats. 
Oh, George the Second, he played the king, &c. 


He called us brothers, he called us sons, 
Ho levelled the muskets, he laid the guns, 
And he jeered and cheered and sweated and swore, 
Till his charger ran from the eannon’s roar ; 
Then he cursed such cattle for cowardly brutes, 
And he led us afoot in his big jack-boots. 
Oh, George the Second, he played the king, &e. 


We shattered their prancing Musketeers, 
We scattered their capering Carabineers ; 
We played the deuce with the pick of their Line, 
And their Foot Guards rushed like the herd of swine 
Plump into the river-mud, head over heels, 
To sup on the weeds with the gudgeon and eels. 
Oh, George the Second, he played the king, &c. 


The Greys and the Royals took each a flag, 

And four brass cannon we clapped in our bag ; 

And Dapper King George, having then and there 
Dubbed Trooper Tom Browne and the Earl of Stair 





Knights-Banneret both, like a King and a winner, 

Sat down on the ground to a cold-mutton dinner. 
Oh, George the Second, he played the king, 
As soon as the bullets began to sing; 
You ought to have seen him at Dettingen, 
You ought to have heard how he cheered his men; 
When the judge is set, and the books are reckoned, 
There’s Dettingen down to King George the Second. 

FrRaNnK TAYLOR. 





BOOKS. 
JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD.* 

THE Transvaal High Veld falls steeply on its eastern side 
into a flat bush-covered plain, which runs, except for the 
Lebombo Hills, without a break to the Indian Ocean. Rivers 
which have their sources on the uplands divide it into shallow 
valleys,—the Limpopo, the Olifants, the Letaba, the Crocodile, 
and the Komati. It is a huge mysterious land, haunted by 
fever in the summer, parched in winter save around the 
muddy, slow-flowing streams. Till the other day it was 
the home of big-game, and now with the Sabi game-preserve 
in its heart it is recovering its first inbabitants. It bas figured 
little in the past in literature. M. Junod has collected some 
of the Shangaan folk-tales, but, except for an early book 
of Sir Perey Fitzpatrick’s, The Outspan, it bas had no 
chronicler. And yet it well deserves its vates sacer. The 
early days of South African gold-mining bad Barberton 
and Lydenburg for their centre, villages on the fringe of the 
uplands; and supplies came by waggon through the bus)hi- 
veld from the port of Delagoa Bay. These were the times of 
alluvial mining, when the conditions were far more like those 
of early Californian days than the highly organised scientific 
precision of the modern Rand. It was no work for weaklings, 
and still less was the job of riding transport from Lourenco 
Marques through the bushveld and up the precipitous roads 
of the Berg to the mining-camps. The discovery of the Rand 
and the building of railways brought the life to a sudden 
end; butamong Transvaal pioneers Barberton and Lydenburg 
days are still the classic source of tales, and it would have 
been tragic if they had passed unchronicled. Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick, who knows that life as no man living knows it, has 
fulfilled a pious duty in the book before us. He rode transport 
in that country as a young man, and he writes of it as is only 
possible for one who has struggled and dreamed in thoee wilds 
till they have bitten into his soul. Moreover, he is a cultivated 
man with a wide knowledge of letters and affairs, and it is only 
such a man who can acquire the proper imaginative standpoint 
for retrospection. The book is primarily interesting to those 
who love the wilds as a faithful picture of the heroic daya of 
the bushveld. Names appear whieh any one who has travelled 
there has heard as the centre of tales,—Francis, Blake, Mad 
Owen, Bob McNab. Every outspan and drift is given its 
proper figure or adventure. On this side, perhaps, it will 
appeal to few, but these few will cherish it as a classic, 

But it has another appeal, and the widest, for it is an ideal 
children’s book, the best, in our opinion, since Mr. Kipling 
gave the world his Jungle Books. It tells of the adventures 








of a bull-terrier, a red brindle, named ‘Jock,—a dog 
east in heroic mould, who deserves to live with Mr. 


Ollivant’s ‘Owd Bob,’ or, since be is on the Saga scale, 
with that great hound ‘Samr’ in the Saga of Burnt 
Njal. The early chapters tell of the struggles of a boy 
to make a livelibood in a country where an easy job was an 
unknown thing. By and by comes success, and the writer 
begins transport-riding between the Berg and the sea, learning 
to hunt big-game as well as manage teams. We are introduced 
to some admirably drawn old pioneers, and the story of the 
first lessons in veldcraft is excellent; but the interest quickens 
when ‘ Jock’ comes on the scene as the ugliest puppy in a 
litter of bull-terriers. Like many great characters, he was 
unpromising in his youth; but from the start, as Dr. Jobn 
Brown’s shepherd said of his dog, there was something “ serious 
about him, for he could never get enough o’ fechtin’.” The 
life of a waggon in the bushveld is a good training-ground for 
a puppy. There are the protégés of his master, like the hens, 
whom he must respect, and the great wild world around 





* Jock of the Bushveld. By Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, Illustrated by 3. 
Caldwell. Loudon: Longmans and Co, [6s. net} 
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towards which he is a chartered libertine. In time 
‘Jock’ was ready to hunt with bis master, and having 
found his vocation he never turned back. His first kill was a 
duiker, and most of the chapters are records of the pursuit 
and capture of all sorts of animals, from a koodoo toa leopard. 
But Sir Percy Fitzpatrick manages to interweave with his 
hunting adventures an extraordinarily graphic account of the 
whole life of the bushveld and all its wild inhabitants. There 
is the story of how ‘ Jock’ and his master in following a great 
koodoo bull were lost hopelessly in the bush, and after a long 
day’s wandering, when they had settled down to spend the 
night out, found they were close to the waggons after all. 
There are stories of ‘Jock'’s’ adventures on his own, as 
when, after a stampede of impala, he pursued a wounded 
ram, and returned hours later after fighting his way through 
heaven knows what enemies, and of a still more wonderful 
escapade when he spent a night out beside a dead koodoo 
with jackals, wild dogs, and tiger-cats to fend off from 
the body. He learned to fly at the throat of big-game and 
hold on, though he was sometimes catapulted into space, and 
once was made deaf for life by a kick from a buck’s heels. 
This last tale is perhaps the most signal instance of the dog's 
courage, for as soon as he could stand shakily on his feet he 
began to stagger in the direction where he believed the enemy 
to be. It would be hard to say which is the best of these 
tales. There is the fight with the porcupine; the hunting of 
the leopard in the kloof; the bush fire and the wounded 
buffalo; the great contest with the old crocodile in the 
Komati, when he fastened gamely but hopelessly on the 
horny tail; and last, and perhaps greatest, the battle with the 
fighting baboon of the ruffianly Field-Cornet. In the end 
‘ Jock’ left the writer, for fate called him to a civilised life, 
and he was wise enough to see that the dog’s true home was 
the bushveld. But we are privileged to see the last of him,— 
avery tragic last; for he was shot accidentally at night by his 
new owner in mistake for a thieving Kaffir dog. They found 
‘ Jock’ in the morning stiff in the yard, and inside the fowlhouse 
the body of the Kaffir dog, who had been his final conquest. 

It is impossible by a bare summary, or even by quotation, to 
give any true idea of the book’s contents. Sir Perey Fitz- 
patrick never forgets that he is writing for children, but he 
sees also that children do not need to be written down to, and 
that a strict fidelity to fact is the surest passport to a child's 
interest. In the preface he hopes that he has fulfilled the 
demands of his young audience,—that it must be all true and 
that nothing must be left out. But over and above what is 
especially for children, there is something which is beyond 
the childish reach. The book is in its way an epic of the bush- 
veld. We see the first masters, the natives, through the eyes 
not of sentiment, but of that complete understanding which 
one strong man has for another. The study of the Zulu, 
Jim Makokel, in its ample sympathy is worth all the windy 
moralisings about the native problem ever written. The 
study, again, of the infinite variety of wild animals is the 
best thing of its kind we know, for while South Africa has 
had many sportsmen, she has had few enthusiastic Nature- 
lovers. Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s heart is in the land, and he 
has the eyes to see its strange beauty. Fragments of 
native folk-tales, old episodes of pioneering, and the humours 
of camp and trek life are scattered throughout the pages 
much in the manner of George Borrow. The writing is 
always on a high level, always vivid and _ picturesque, 
and often instinct with a natural poetry. The book has 
been fortunate in its artist. We do not always care for 
Mr. Caldwell’s full-page illustrations, but his line-drawings 
in the text could scarcely be bettered. Taking it altogether, 
Jock of the Bushveld seems to the present writer to be the 
most considerable contribution that bas yet been made to 
the dawning literature of South Africa. The very scent and 
atmosphere of the wilds is in its pages, and the author 
must take high rank among those who have sought to 
interpret elemental Nature. We have read few better 
books for children of all ages,—which is to say few books 
more wortby of a grown man’s attention. 





THE TRAGEDY OF JEWISH HISTORY.* 


Mr. Absort bas set himself to sketch “the fortunes of Israel 
in Europe from the earliest times to the present day,” and 
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the outline which he gives us in this volume is full, complete, 
and clear. It includes necessarily a great deal of material 
which it is not easy to digest or to arrange. It covers an 
immense and melancholy subject. It requires, to treat it 
adequately, if not great space, at least great powers of con. 
densation and selection, a fine sense of proportion, a broad 
outlook, a large sweep of mind. To make the essential 
facts of Jewish history stand out from the mass of gloomy 
and austere details would tax historical gifts of an order to 
which Mr. Abbott in this book makes no pretence. And it 
is perbaps inevitable that an outline of this nature should 
leave us at times unsatisfied; for history, to arrest us, neodg 
not only learning, but imagination, eloquence, strong grasp 
of principle, and definiteness of view. But that does not 
mean that the volume before us was not worth writing and ig 
not well worthy to be read. It has knowledge, fairness, 
industry, and a lucid, pleasant style. And many besides those 
who can claim descent from the unconquerable race whose 
tribulations it chronicles will be glad to have a summary of 
Jewish history in a form so easy to handle and s0 agreeable 
to consult. 

For our own part, we have found the chapters in Mr. 
Abbott’s book which deal with early history more interesting 
than those which discuss the present-day problems of Judaism 
in Europe. From the days when the Jews made friends of the 
Greeks in the remnants of Alexander’s Empire, illumined the 
laws of Moses with the philosophy of Plato, and kept the rich 
corn trade of Egypt in their hands, to the days when Caesar 
showed them sagacious tolerance both in Alexandria and in 
Rome, from the days when the Maccabees re-established 
Jewish worship and traditions under the Seleucid Kings, to 
the days when the Holy City was destroyed and the sacred 
treasures of the Tabernacle enshrined in the Roman Temple 
of Peace, Jewish influence in the East asserted itself with 
unchangeable vigour. Even when Palestine was depopulated, 
its towns and villages laid in ashes, and Mount Golgotha 
occupied with a temple to the Goddess of Love, the intrepid 
exiles spread and multiplied in every important city of 


the Empire,—*‘ everywhere and nowhere at home,” says 
Mommsen, “everywhere and nowhere powerful.” But the 
. I 


triumph of Christianity increased their persecutions, and 
it was where Constantine’s successors were weakest that 
they prospered most. As the new Christian kingdoms 
rose on the ruins of the Empire their intolerance of “the 
murderers of Christ” tended to grow worse, and the records 
of the Middle Ages in Europe are one of the darkest payes 
in the history of the Jew. Mr. Abbott bas dwelt, perhaps 
almost too freely, on the melancholy story of recurring out- 
breaks of massacre and oppression, which monotonously vary 
Jewish histery in almost every European State. But in spite 
of it all the Jews grew rich. Princes, both temporal and 
spiritual, profited by giving them protection. Rufus farmed 
out bishoprics to them. They studied medicine, science, 
and philosophy. They not only traded in corn and cattle, 
silver and spices. They were not only pawnbrokers, pedlars, 
mechanics, silversmiths. They owned land. They filled offices. 
They enjoyed precarious favour at some mediaeval Courts, 
even after the Crusades revived fanaticism, and, urge! by 
the Papacy, rulers allowed the mobs in their dominions to 
wreak their hatred on the children of Israel as they pleased. 
The Castilian poet Halevi, who was born twenty years after 
the battle of Hastings, found admirers from Palestine to 
Spain. Moses Maimonides, half Hebraist, half Hellenist, as 
ardent in pursuit of knowledge as Erasmus, and one of the 
greatest scholars of his day, though driven from Spain to Fez, 
to Jerusalem,-to Egypt, ended his days in honour and in fame. 
Jewish navigators helped Vasco da Gama in his voyages. 
Jewish troubadours outshone the singers of Castile. Benjamin 
of Tudela, who visited the Jews on the Rhine only twenty 
years after the Second Crusade, reported them to be rich in 
prosperity and hope, clinging always pathetically to that trust 
in a new Messiah which upheld them through all their bitter 
tribulations, and which more than once produced false prophets 
to delude their hopes. Even when the Inquisition set its heel 
upon them, when the Protestants took up the tale of persecu- 
tion, and when in the sixteenth century the degradations of 
the Ghetto reached their worst, there were still a few 
countries—Turkey, Poland, Holland, and, in the days of 
Cromwell, England too—where Jews could find a home and 
resting-place. And through it all, through all the ages of 
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tyranny and evil treatment, the race survived unbroken, with 
their traditions preserved, their stubborn faith unshaken, 
their penetrating and tenacious genius fighting the world 
and winning in the end. 

Mr. Abbott lays stress rightly on the unyielding aloofness 
of the Jews. But we should not regard this as the principal 
cause of their sufferings. We should have thought that 
it was largely the result of ill-treatment which steadily 
intensified their natural pride. The unpopularity of the 
Jews in European history is surely to be attributed in 
no small measure to their great activity, to the remark- 
able success with which, aliens as they were, they 
intervened in the life of the community round them. In 
learning, science, music, art, philosophy, they constantly 
In every form of trade which they could touch 
In the slave trade they were deplor- 
ably predominant. In the vast and profitable regions of 
finance they had from the first an empire to themselves. In 
the Middle Ages the Jew was indispensable to the financial 
system of the State. Mr. Abbott compares him aptly to a 
sponge which imbibed the wealth of the nation, and which 
then was squeezed for the benefit of the Crown. And the 
Jew, harassed and ill-used on every side, was probably a hard 
He financed Kings and nobles, convents and 
Crusades. He supplied the money for Henry III.’s unpopular 
wars and unpopular policy. He was fleeced even by a 
suintlier King, Louis IX. of France, “for the salvation of his 
own soul and those of his ancestors.” To what extent the 
desire to burn bonds and to eseape from obligations inspired 
the outbreaks und massacres of Jews in the Middle Ages, it 
would, no doubt, be difficult to say. But their command of 
money gave them a dangerous power. Oppressed as they were, 
they did not hesitate to use it. And fanaticism must often 
have been but a thin pretext for destroying a creditor whose 
claims could not be met. As material prosperity has increased, 
the Jew’s power has abated, and the dislike of him has abated 
too. Even to-day the communities where he is most hated, 
and where the old and brutal spirit of tyranny towards bim 
still survives, are the communities where his financial powers 
of mischief are most marked. At the present day, Mr. Abbott 
tells us, there are more than ten million Jews “svattered to 
the four corners of the earth.” Nine of these millions live in 
Europe, and two-thirds of them in Russia, Roumania, and 
Poland. In the Middle Ages persecution drove them east- 
wards. In recent times, and notably since Napoleon, heir to 
the Liberalism of the French Revolution, convoked the San- 
hedrim in Paris after a lapse of seventeen hundred years, the 
hope of toleration has turned them to the West. These 
evaseless wanderings have not ended, and even Zionism has 
found no solution of the problem yet. But Mr. Abbott has 
rendered a service in reminding us how strong and how 
historical the Jewish nation is, and how many fine memories 
are gathered round a story which few Christians can look back 
on without shame. 
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A NORFOLK ESTUARY.* 
Mr. Parrerson has already laid naturalists under an obliga- 
tion by his earlier books, Notes of an East Coast Naturalist 
and Nature in Eastern Norfolk. In his new book he confines 
himself to Breydon, that fine tidal lake which lies west of 
Yarmouth and is so well known in summer to the yachits- 
men of the Broads. But Mr. Patterson, we have no 
doubt, is glad every year when the summer is over (at 
least, the naturalist in him is glad), when the noise of the 
amateur yachtsmen dics and the colder weather 
begins to bring in rare and shy birds. Tbe old gunners 
may lament the days when Plancus was Consul, and a 
man could make a good living out of the wild ducks and 
geese that fell to his punt-gun; but, take it for all in all, 
there are more birds now than ever for the bird-lover to 
watch. The kinds that breed in England have all greatly 
increased since protective laws have been more commonly 
applied. Of course the efficacy of the laws varies greatly; 
in some districts where laws exist the authorities have no 
funds to pay for the machinery to make them operative, and in 
the better protected districts much depends upon the vigilance 
and devotion of the hired “watcher,” The public do not 
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understand yet how much they owe to enthusiastic amateurs who 
guarantee the wages of the watcher, without whom it would be 
impossible to procure prosecutions of those who take eggs or 
destroy nests in the breeding season. We spoke of the lamen- 
tations of the old gunners, but we very much doubt whether 
the difference between “now” and “then” is so marked ag 
they suppose. Is it not a fact that every sportsman remem. 
bers great days so vividly that he allows them to stand for the 
average instead of for what they really were,—the exception ? 
Again, the large immigrations of wild-fowl only come, of 
course, in prolonged hard weather, and probably the typical 
“old gunner” of to-day has in his mind some of those severe 
winters in the late “seventies” and early “eighties” of last 
century when he himself was in his prime, and had both 
the experience and the power of endurance to profit by 
them. We have used the word “sportsman” of the punt- 
gunners, although we do not forget that most of them are 
professionals who earn their living by their gunning. But 
it is worth while to say a word for a class who do not 
always get credit enough for their skill and bird-lore. It is 
easy to speak of the punt-gun as simply a means of 
“slaughter,” but those who use the word rarely understand 
the amount of toil and patience that is necessary. If the 
back-breaking labours of the gunner (who must frequently 
work his punt along as he lies on his face), if his resolution to 
bear piercing cold hour after hour, and if his painfully acquired 
cunning be reckoned against the discomfort and risks accepted 
by all users of “ hand-guns,” it will be found that the punt- 
gunner has paid more dearly in physical effort than any of 
them for every bird he bags. Reading between the lines of 
Mr. Patterson’s book, we see that, good ornithologist that he 
is, he remembers the professional gunner’s title to respect. 
He himself has a perfectly impartial judgment, as he has 
given up shooting on principle. The birds have become too 
truly his friends for him to take any pleasure in looking at 
them down a gun-barrel. A pair of high-power glasses are 
his only weapon. 

Mr. Patterson spends days at a time in his houseboat on 
Breydon. Here he lives the “simple life” without affecta- 
tion, and fora most useful purpose, He is afraid that the 
land behind Yarmouth may be transfigured some day by the 
encroachment of the sea. We cannot say whether his feare 
are exaggerated; but it is safe at all events to lay it down 
that all the low-lying parts of East Anglia are so anxious, as 
it were, to return to their early state of inundation that they 
ought never to be given any encouragement to do so. They 
are only held in a state of reclamation by constant effort. 
Mr. Patterson says :— 

“We oftener get high tides and floods up-river now, for the 
wasting of the cliffs lying north of Yarmouth allows a sharper 
set-in of the North Sea currents, and, as I pointed out in a local 
paper, ‘Our Commissioners are playing a dangerous game in so 
eagerly (and constantly) deepening the Harbour mouth.’ To this 
lament and others of mine, a well-known county man and an 
ardent angler replied :—‘t On the gale and high tide I beg to say I 
am entirely of your opinion. The cupidity of your townsmen will 
in time swamp your now flourishing watering-place. The con- 
tinual deepening of Yarmouth Bar lets the tide run up with such 
a force that any gale from the N.W., with the water low in the 
river, is bound to swamp everything. For the sake of increased 
harbour dues the place will iu time be wiped out. The salt water 
comes up the river now so far with every N.W. wind that fishing 
(angling) in the lower reaches, as at Cantley and at Reedham, is now 
quite a failure. . . .” The pressure of a huge influx of water found 
out a weak place in the walls at the Berney Arms end of Breydon, on 
December 23rd, 1894. A heavy north-west gale had been blowing 
all the previous day, and two flood-tides, without an ebb between 
them—i.e. one tide following in the wake of the other, there 
having been no intermediate fall—piled up Breydon four or five 
feet above the level of the marshes behind. The water filtered 
through a weak spot that had been overlooked by the tenant of 
the marshes, whose business it was to watch eventualities, and be 
prepared against them; an ever-increasing volume of water 
poured in, until a huge gap was torn, and hundreds of thousands 
of tons of salt water swept into the marshes, first filling the 
ditches, and then flooding many acres before the tide began to 
fall again. But before another tide could add to the inundation, 
steps had been made to remedy the breach, and the pump-mills 
were set going night and day, flinging the water back again.” 
The following passage from a description of Breydon on a 
winter day will convey to the reader Mr, Patterson’s manner 
and spirit :— 

“On the 28th I went for a walk round, crossing the North 
Denes, sometimes wading through deep snowdrifts, now tumbliny 
into them, and again progressing much after the fashion of a 
short-legged spaniel getting through deop grass, for the undulations 
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and sudden breaks of the sand-dunes were hardly traceable; 
and I finally reached the shore. Fortunately I felt in fairly good 
form. A few out-flying Turdidz and finches passed over me as I 
floundered through the snow; but when I reached the beach, I 
found thrushes, fieldfares, redwings (in particular), larks, linnets, 
pipits, twites, and, indeed, incessores of all kinds, even including 
goldfinches, flying due south, following the coast-line; silently, 
like the brown ghosts of birds, they flew—hour after hour— 
thousands upon thousands! I wondered whence they were troop- 
ing and whether, but for stress, they would have still set at 
defiance the promptings that impelled many of their relations, 
two months ago, on their migration southwards. Surely these 
were they who had landed in Scotland and would have stayed 
there! Bunches of five, ten, twenty, and fifty straggled 
and struggled along, odd birds, fagged right out, alighting 
now and then to rest awhile. They passed almost within 
arm’s length, many of them. I could have caught them with 
a landing net; and their line of flight lay between the sea- 
licked edge of the snowy plain and low-water mark, over a 
ribbon of clear sand some fifteen yards in width. The silent 
hosts opened on either side of me as might a regiment of infantry, 
as I walked north; they did the same as I came back homewards, 
slightly closing their formation again as they proceeded ahead of 
me. Unfortunately the morning was gloomy, and my trusty 
Zeiss glasses a little too powerful for their nearness, so that had 
the smaller hosts contained rarities, they would have passed on 
unidentified. I longed to have my smaller ‘operas,’ buf no gun; 
for I abominate that spirit which leads to the slaughter of hosts 
of small migrants for the sake of (reputedly) adding a new 
species to a county’s fauna. I would rather spend half my life 
among the mudflats and not know that some rare and new species 
of wader was watching me daily, than know and name it, if it 
meant my taking away the life it is as much entitled to as I am 
to mine! Here the ichthyologist, however sentimental, scores, 
for all rare and most common fishes are caught more or less by 
accident! He may sit all day, for years, angling from a rock, 
seeking in vain a Balistes capriscus, and to-morrow it may be cast 
up on the shore by the scornful sea! Sua cuique voluptas !” 

The present writer has had a duplication of that very 
experience. The redwing seems to be more delicate than 
any of the birds with which it associates in migrations. It is 
like an exhausted traveller in a snowstorm, who is said to have 
no desire but to lie down in peace and sleep. It is probably a 
kindness sometimes to chase a fagged redwing along the 
ground; it is just possible thus to prevent the fatal lethargy 
or stiffness from overtaking it. Mr, Patterson reproduces 
several conversations with Breydon gunners, but he hardly 
does it with the appositeness which was the secret of the 
remarkable readableness of similar sketches by Mr. Cornish, 
Yet that does not matter much, for all that Mr. Patterson 
tells us is the pure gold of first-hand observation. The 
reader should look at the “fish notes” and “mammalian 
notes” at the end of the book. 





FIVE FAMOUS FRENCH WOMEN.* 

Txat this book is well worth reading its author’s name is a 
sufficient guarantee. At the same time, a certain disappoint- 
ment is in store for those who may expect literary continuity 
in what is, after all, a series of articles without any distinct 
leading idea or theory to connect them with each other. The 
claims to fame possessed by Mrs. Fawcett's famous women 
are not of the same nature, and are very unequal in dignity. 
Only two of them stand out as the principal figures in a 
widely different society,—Joan of Are and Margaret of 
Angouléme. Louise of Savoy, with all her cleverness, can 
hardly be placed among the women who have really influenced 
French history, except as mother, grandmother, great-grand- 
mother, of the Valois Kings of the sixteenth century. Jeanne 
d’Albret was of no great importance to France, except as 
the mother of Henry IV. The position in her own country 
of Renée, daughter of Louis XII. and Duchess of Ferrara, 
was even less significant and distinguished from a worldly 
point of view. Still, in her own personal way, each was 
undoubtedly a famous woman. All held high place intel- 
lectually. Two, and not more than two, we think, though 
here we may differ with Mrs. Fawcett and many other students 
of French history, ranked even more highly in the spiritual 
world. “Le noble cour de Renée de France” seems to us 
the one not unworthy companion of the “supremely beautiful 
soul” of Joan the Maid. 

It may be a fanciful view, but the presence of Joan seems 
to destroy the continuity of the book. This wonder, this 
“living miracle,” whose story, if its evidence were not so 
strong, would hardly be accepted by scientific historians, 
belongs to a completely different order from the Princesses 
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and learned ladies, reforming or needing reformation, of a 
hundred years later. The descent from Joan to Louise is too 
abrupt,—a leap from the clear heavenly air of heroism and 
martyrdom into the unwholesome earthly vapours of un. 
scrupulous materialism. The young saintly warrior and 
patriot of Barrias’s white statue, earnest, with clasped hands, 
waiting on the will of God, seems intended to dominate the 
spirit of the book. It does not, of course, any more than 
Joan herself dominates the mind of her country. It ocours 
to one to wonder what those women of the Renaissance 
thought of her. They smiled at the peasant enthusiast, 
probably, if she interested them at all. A century later still, 
the learned Chapelain did his best for her in stilted allegory. 
But her real fame and glory were of very much later growth, 
Is it not possible, by the by, that Voltaire wrote his dis- 
gusting La Pucelle partly in order to kill with indecent 
ridicule a story in which his keen talent may have spied a too 
powerful witness to Ohristianity ? 

To pass on to the other chief figure in Mrs. Fawcett’s book : 
Margaret of Angouléme, Duchess of Alengon, Queen of 
Navarre, the idolising sister of Francis I. and the grand. 
motherof HenryIV. “La Marguerite des Marguerites” was in 
a very special sense the fine flower of the French Renaissance; 
this, it seems to us, is the one fair way in which to regard a 
woman whose inconsistencies were as striking as her brilliant 
gifts and sound qualities. The Renaissance in France was 
less pagan, less animal, than its earlier development in Italy, 
The chief features—as Miss Sichel reminded us in her 
delightful book, Women and Men of the French Renaissance-- 
were those which belong to the French nation still: “the gay 
philosophy of common sense and daily life; the good humour 
and the scepticism which come of living in the present; the 
graceful imagination, never too great to be useful”; and, it 
may be added, a passion for ideas, no matter what their 
origin, which resulted in a wide toleration. This, at least, was 
a logical consequence in the finest minds of the time, and 
therefore in Margaret of Angouléme. This it was, this love 
for wide and mystical ideas, oddly allied with a kind of 
smiling, sceptical philosophy, which made her the opponent 
of persecution, the friend and protector of the Reformers. 
We really do not see how any careful study of the 
time, and of Margaret herself, can result in fixing on 
her the character of a devout Protestant. No doubt, 
as Mrs. Fawcett urges, there was more than mere com- 
passion in her attitude towards the Reformers, But it is 
going too far, surely, to describe this “protector of the new 
learning” as also “the humble devotee of a religion which 
was pure and undefiled.” Though broadly liberal in her views, 
Margaret shrank from heresy, and never openly separated 
herself from the Church. Calvin, certainly, did not relish her 
attitude towards freethinkers, who met with the frank hospi- 
tality she showed to all thinkers of every kind. ‘“ Ideas alone 
satisfied her,” writes Miss Sichel, “ whether they came from 
Plato or from Calvin, from Marot or Erasmus.” And 
Margaret, a true creature of her time, had no Puritanism; 
on the contrary, there was very little room in her wide mind 
for religious reverence. A fibre of ribald coarseness was 
twisted into the humorous talent of the woman who wrote 
not only the Heptameron, but “a tragi-comic translation of 
the New Testament,” and who tolerated such farces as the 
“ Messe i sept points.” Here we scarcely have the attitude 
of a “humble devotee.” Mra. Fawcett goes so far in proving 
Margaret's reforming fervour that she sees in the stories of 
the Heptameron—mostly of the sins of monks—an earnest 
attempt to influence Francis I. in favour of the Reformation. 
Religion might cry, “Save me from my friends!” But one 
need only remember how all Christendom, right through the 
Middle Ages, made its chief laughing-stock of unworthy 
priests and monks, to doubt very much whether Margaret's 
stories had any object beyond the mere amusement suited to 
the taste of her time. 

Admire Margaret as we will, as the flower of her age, 
acknowledging to the full her brilliant genius, her charity 
and tolerance, her charm as a woman and a Queen, it yet 
must be said that we miss that high note of spirituality, 
that something the lack of which no power of curious 
intellect, no width of view, can compensate. And that somes 
thing was possessed by the delicate, deformed Princess 
whom some writers have seen little beyond strictness and 
pedantry, Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara, who end 
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persecution for her faith in reform and her active protection 
of reformers. 

Some of us may be inclined, with her poet Clément Marot, 
to see in the Duchess Renée, so strangely situated as the 
daughter-in-law of Lucrezia Borgia, one of the brightest 
characters to whom the French Renaissance, or indeed the 
Europe of that day, gave birth. The intimate friend of 
Vittoria Colonna, who showed for her part that the new 
pagan Italy could still produce an elect soul, we do not admire 
Renée so much for what she did as for what she was. She 
bad all her cousin Margaret’s love for the “new learning,” 
but her freedom of spirit soared higher, and kept a purer 
strain, than Margaret’s. Her reforming zeal was not great 
enough to satisfy Calvin. Banished from her son’s Court for 
religion’s sake, she did not think it necessary to fall into the 
hands of the Inguisition. It is difficult to read the history of 
the religious wars of the sixteenth century without feeling 
that there was not much to choose between the two parties, 
and French Princesses, whatever their spiritual aspirations 
after a reformed Church, may very well have known by 
instinct that the Huguenot faction, as they saw it, never could 
and never would rule France. In any case, Renée was known 
to her time as a sincerely religious and no)le-minded woman, 
in whose little Court, either at Ferrara or at Montargis, the 
refuge of her later years, no evil thing could find place. 
Less amusing and less many-sided than the great Queen of 
Navarre, less hard and strong-minded than Jeanne d’Albret, 
Renée’s character shines with a peculiar lustre and dis- 
tinction in the “naughty world” of the sixteenth century. 
Mrs. Fawcett has done well to revive interest in this beautiful 
and pathetic figure; last, but not least, on her roll of famous 
French women. 





NOVELS. 

THE WEAVERS.* 
One of the features of the present House of Commons is 
the large number of Members whose work, before entering 
the political arena, was chiefly done with the pen, whether as 
journalists, novelists, or bellettrists, and it would be an 
interesting, though somewhat invidious, task to inquire how 
far the quality of their work has been affected by their new 
Sir Gilbert Parker, who has graduated in all 
three capacities, certainly need not fear the ordeal of 
investigation. We are not prepared to say that The 
Weavers is the best of his novels, but there can be no 
doubt whatever as to the energy, the enthusiasm, and the 
pains that have been lavished on its composition. Much of 
the material on which it is based was probably collected in 
the course of the author's travels, but it is clear that he has 
drawn to useful purpose upon the experiences gained from 
actual contact with electioneering and Parliamentary life. 
Whatever fault may be found with the novel, it certainly 
shows no signs of secamped work or perfunctory handling. In 
every sense in which the phrase is applicable to a novel, the 
author has given us full measure,—length, wealth of colour 
and exciting incident, carefui portraiture, minute character 
analysis. In one important respect, again, Sir Gilbert Parker 
has exhibited a laudable restraint. He has written a political 
romance of the Egypt and England of yesterday, and he 
has abstained from writing a roman a clef. It is true that 
some real personages are recalled by his characters,—Lord 
Beaconsfield by Lord Windlehurst, Lord Randolph Churcbill 
and his son by Lord Eglington, and General Gordon by the 
hero. But these are resemblances rather than studies from 
the life, and Sir Gilbert Parker must be acquitted of any 
resort to portrait fiction of the dubious or objectionable 
type. 

In The Weavers, which is described as a tale of the England 
and Egypt of fifty years ago, we are introduced at the outset 
to a Quaker community in a small English provincial town. 
David Claridge, the orphan grandson of a prominent member 
of the Society of Friends, has created a scandal by acts of 
Violence and indiscipline. He defends his action, as he 
was fully entitled to do, on the grounds of humanity 
and justice, but accepts his punishment (six months’ isolation 
in a cottage on the outskirts of the town), and on its expiry 
goes out to Egypt to claim the estate of his uncle, a trader 


surroundings. 





* The Weavers. By Gilbert Parker. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.] 
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who has perished in a massacre at Damascus. David's tenacit~ 
of purpose commends him to the ruler of Egypt, Princs 
Kaid [? Said Pasha}, who offers him bigh office and power ; 
and as Claridge Pasha he labours for many years to promote 
good government, to suppress intrigue, corruption, and slavery, 
and to improve the condition of the fellah. This, then, is the 
main theme of the book, the romance of a modern Joseph, who 
accepts service under an Oriental despot well knowing that 
it must involve the resort to methods banned by the creed to 
which he belongs. To render such apparent inconsistency not 
only plausible but justifiable is no easy task, but Sir Gilbert 
Parker brings to bear a powerful array of argument in defence 
of his hero,—heredity, environment, and, above all, the desire 
to atone for an act of unintended homicide. An English 
lady, moved by sheer curiosity, accepts the escort of an 
unscrupulous Egyptian Pasha, who introduces her into the 
Palace, and to save her honour, David, by a chance blow, 
slays the Egyptian. The lady escapes, and to shield 
her from discovery, and at her urgent request, David keeps 
his counsel, the Pasha’s death being set down to suicide. 
But the victim’s brother happens to be the fallen favourite 
whom David has displaced, and who, but for David's interven- 
tion, would have been put to death by his master. Nahoum 
Pasha knows the truth, but nurses his revenge, loyally serving 
under David and helping to carry out his reforms until such 
time as he can strike down the usurper. But David, having 
resolved to devote his life to the country of his adoption 
in expiation of his offence, goes on his perilous way with tho 
steadfast culm of a fatalist. Single-handed he suppresses a 
military insurrection, after hypnotising the ringleader into 
submission. The masses come to regard him as their pro- 
tector, his miraculous escape from assassins inspires a super- 
stitious belief that be bears a charmed life, and finally he 
achieves his greatest conquest by winning the friendship and 
affection of Nahoum. But the romance of David's life is not 
exhausted by his relations with Egypt. From the outset 
he is always in abrupt antagonism with the young Ear! 
of Eglington, a near neighbour at home. David Claridge’s 
first appearance on a public platform brings him into conflict 
with the brilliant young opportunist, who turns his coat for 
office and exercises a dominating influence on England's foreign 
policy at the time when David has reached the zenith of his 
power in Egypt. Meantime he has married the lady whom 
David rescued, and alienated her affections by his selfishness 
and infidelity. Her interest in David when the Egyptian states- 
man visits England arouses Lord Eglington’s jealousy, nor is 
his antipathy lessened by the discovery that David is his own 
half-brother and legitimate heir to the title, and the domestic 
crisis becomes acute when the British Government declines to 
send an expedition to rescue David when he is besieged in tho 
Soudan. For the extrication of David and Lady Eglington 
from this complicated and painful tangle we must refer our 
readers to the novel itself. But enough has perhaps been 
said to show the wide range of romantic interest covered by 
the story. Indeed, it may not be unfairly urged that Sir 
Gilbert Parker has been too lavish of his materials, and that 
his book loses in directness of appeal from the complexity of 
his theme, the kaleidoscopic nature of the narrative, and the 
widely divergent phases of life which he essays to depict. Yet 
of its picturesqueness, ita eloquence, and its exciting quality 
there can be no doubt. The temper of the book is distinctly 
melodramatic, and many of the incidents are highly improbable; 
but we are stimulated rather than repelled by the author's 
exuberant imagination, while his vivid pictures of Egyptian 
landscape, his intelligent appreciation of the problems of 
Egyptian policy, and his keen sense of the dramatic and 
personal side of Parliamentary life all contribute to lend 
verisimilitude to this brilliant and adventurous fantasia. 
The canvas is somewhat overcrowded with figures, but none 
of them lack individuality. In fine, we have to thank the 
author for a rich and varied entertainment, in which the 
principle of la carriére ouverte aux talents receives fresh and 
suggestive illustration. 





Vida; or, The Iron Lord of Kirktown. By S. R. Crockett. 
(James Clarke and Co. 6s.)—Is it possible that Mr. Crockett is 
trying how far a well-established favourite can presume on tho 
indulgence of the fiction-reading public? He can construct a 
good story if he chooses todo so. Why, then, the extraordinary 
melodrama of the “ Cruise of the Good Intent”? A man may find 
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the existence of a wife and daughter inconvenient, but he does 
not send them to sea in a ship which is to be wrecked. That has 
been done, we are credibly informed, to get the insurance; but 
there are complications about the wife and child business which 
the cargo would not occasion. The matter, however, is not of 
any great importance from the literary point of view. This 
marvellous incident is described for us in the second chapter, and 
is finished by p.23. But the sense of its being really preposterous 
did not diminish our very great enjoyment of the three hundred 
and seventy-six pages that followed. The characters are drawn 
with spirit. Mr. Crockett has a masterful way of picturing 
women and their ways that recalls Charles Reade, and the dialogue 
is as vigorous as ever. 

Fair Margaret. By H. Rider Haggard. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Rider Haggard has essayed a very difficult task with as 
much success as could be expected. The merchant who is the 
principal figure in his drama does not convince us. We do not 
know that any one has before attempted to picture the personality 
of those very strange beings, the Spanish crypto-Jews. If 
they were like the very admirable person who is here portrayed 
for us, we shall have to reconsider certain moral problems. 
When we cume to the story itself all is excellent. The scene in 
which Ferdinand and Isabella figure is most picturesque, and 
nothing in Mr. Rider Haggard’s earlicr work surpasses in con- 
centrated interest the story of the escape. 

RgapaBte Novers.—The Power of the Keys. By Sydney C. 
Grier. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—An excellent story, such 
as the author’s name makes us expect. Still, in reading a novel 
the majority of readers do not care to be bothered with politics, 
especially if the politics are a little out of date-——The Awakening 
of Bittlesham. By G. F. Bradby. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) 
—An amusing story of the experiences of an enthusiastic “ Back- 
to-the-Land” man.——A Lovely Little Radical. By Alice M. 
Diehl. (John Long. 6s.)—Here we have the love-story of the 
“ princess-like creature,” heiress of the Dormers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. 

The Sieye of the South Pole: the Story of Antarctic Exploration, 
By Hugh Robert Mill, LL.D., D.Sc. (Alston Rivers. 10s. 6d.)— 
Asa human document the story of Antarctic exploration is of 
great interest. It is the story of high hopes and great dis- 
appointments while the aims were material, and of the saner 
satisfaction of pure conquest when, as later, the object was simply 
knowledge. The earlier chapters of this history are concerned 
with the discovery of a geographical “ mare’s-nest,” that great 
Southern land of infinite promise which, looming large in men’s 
imaginations for centuries, was only finally renounced when Cook, 
sircumnavigating the globe about the sixtieth parallel, dispelled 
all hope of a habitable and profitable Antarctica. After that, 
curiosity and scientific interest, with (especially in the case of 
meteorology and terrestrial magnetism) their bearing on human 
welfare, became the leading motives of South Polar exploration. 
In this great enterprise there has been not a little waste of 
energy through overlapping, and, in. the case of the earlier work, 
inaccurate observation, owing to poor instruments and lack of 
training, and finally, much exaggerated statement, because strict 
inductive habits had not been acquired. In these circumstances, 
to sum up the precise value of each explorer’s contribution 
to the solution of the Antarctic problem required a careful review 
of all the real evidence, both contemporary and subsequent, and 
an expert knowledge of oceanography. These qualifications, as is 
well known, Dr. Mill possesses in addition to a literary faculty— 
less common in a writer on scientific matters—which has enabled 
him not only to sum up and condense the separate stories, but to 
combine all into a continuous narrative of scientific and human 
interest. The Siege of the South Pole is, in fact, a very readable 
book, to which many striking illustrations lend an additional 
charm. Dr. Mill is too logical a thinker either to “adorn a 
tale” with picturesque but inaccurate passages, or to refrain from 
pointing a moral, the gist of which, in this case, is that before 
sending out a new expedition we should wait until the results of 
more recent expeditions have been digested and made available. 
He believes in the formation of a permanent International Com- 
mittee to deal with Antarctic matters, whose primary duty would 
be to postpone all action until the data of recent expeditions 
have been digested, and then—but not until then—decide 
what funds, ships, and men are required to complete the work. 
There can be no question of the value of international co- 
operation in the matter of a thorough scientific survey of the 
Antarctic region; but if science in this matter is in favour of 











international- co-operation, it is equally certain that the younger 
generation in this country would rather see the “ siege of the 
South Pole” made an object of international rivalry, the achieve. 
ment of which by any one nation would be a more or less con. 
vincing demonstration of that nation’s “efficiency.” This is only 
natural, since Britain has unquestionably taken the lion’s share in 
Antarctic exploration, and still leads tho way with “ Scott’s farthest” 
in 1902. As has been said, “James Gook defined the Antarctic 
region, and James Ross discovered it.” Now we may add that 
Scott explored and described it. It is to him and his colleagues, 
with their notes, photographs, and sketches, that we are chiefly 
indebted for a glimpse of this wonderful land and a knowledge 
of its varied interest. All honour, however, to the earlier 
explorers, Biscoe, Balleny, Weddell, and others, who accomplished 
so much in such trying circumstances. Few nowadays would 
care to brave the Southern gales and face the perils of the pack 
in a crazy old coasting brig accompanied by a pilot cutter, Yet 
it was in vessels of this type and tonnage that these men sailed 
and made their great discoveries. The conditions are very 
different now, with all the resources of modern science at our 
command. All honour, therefore, to these heroes and consummato 
seamen, the earlier Antarctic explorers. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Between Malachi and St. Matthew. By Georgiana M. Ford. 
(Skeffington and Son. 2s. 6d.)—Miss Ford introduces into her 
first chapter some pertinent observations on the Apocrypha. We 
wish, indeed, that she had found herself able to devote more space 
to this subject. It is high time that the prejudices against this 
very valuable and interesting literature should be laid aside. 
There is no necessity to put all the Apooryphal books on the same 
level. The Second Book of Maccabees is obviously of very much 
less value than the First. But it is idle to pretend that the 
Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus ought not to find a place 
in a collection of Hebrew literature; and the Bible, whatever else 
it is, is certainly that. Miss Ford, however, ha3 a sufliciently 
large subject in the history of the Jewish nation between the 
return from exile—she goes back beyond Malachi to that time— 
and the death of Herod the Great. This she deals with in a 
satisfactory way, both as regards style—for this is always simple 
and forcible—and the selection of matter. Now and then we 
should like to see some statement of authorities more precise 
than the bibliography given in the “Note.” Who is responsible 
for the estimate that “one-seventh of the vast Roman Empire 
were Jews either by birth or as proselytes to the Jewish Church” ? 
In Dean Merivale’s “‘ Romans under the Empire” this population 
is estimated at eighty-five millions. Can we suppose that Jews 
and proselytes made up a total of more than twelve millions? 
Even in the forty-five millions assigned to Asia and Africa, a 
seventh of Jews is scarcely credible; but that the proportion 
should be as great in the European forty millions is simply 
impossible. 


Frederick Temple: an Appreciation. By E. G. Sandford. With 
Biographical Introduction by W. Temple. (Macmillan and Co. 
4s, net.)—What has been done in this volume is to reprint the 
last of the seven parts which constituted the “ Memoirs of Arch- 
bishop Temple,” published last year, and to introduce it by a 
biography in which selections from the other six parts are given, 
together with some independent recollections, &c. The idea is a 
very good one. Archdeacon Sandford’s “Appreciation” deals 
with the man as he was, so to speak, in himself. In this all 
readers, it may be said, will find a common interest, while the 
special description of his work as schoolmaster or Bishop may 
appeal to them less strongly. The very moderate price, too, will 
be observed. The pages number three hundred and eighty-four. 

The Temple Church. By George Worby. (George Bell and 
Sons. 1s. 61. net.)—This is a short and excellent account of the 
church of the Knights Templars in London, prefaced by a brief 
history of the Order. Nothing has been forgotten that the 
curious may reasonably want to know. ‘The specifications of 
Schmidt’s organ (1688) and that of Forster and Andrew’s recon- 
struction, and the last revision in 1896, are appended, and very 
interesting they are. An organ is indeed the king of instruments 
if perfection depends on such a mass of details. It is remarkable 
how little we actually know about the Knights Templars. ‘The 
historical value of the “ Crusader” posture of the effigies is uncer- 
tain. It iseverthe same story. Unwritten laws and customs are 
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forgotten, and without them one reconstructs in vain those 
traditions,—most full of meaning in mediaeval times. The power 
snd fame of the Knights Templars lasted but a short time, and 
ono wonders that so wealthy a body could not avert their fate. 
[lad there been no Knights Hospitallers they would have 
survived; but the two quarrelied, and no one doubts that the less 
worthy went to the wall. As we know, cvon the Hospitallers 
nearly became extinct in later days. To-day, perhaps, few concern 
themselves with their story; their monument alone attracts 
the curious. Yet the round churches and their connexion with 
the Templars are of peculiar interest, if only to show us how 
important a part individual societies have always played in 
religious history. To any one interested in the matter, such an 
excellent handbook as this, with its lucid explanations, plans, 
photographs, and technical information of the very best, is 


indispensable. 


Two volumes full of interesting information as to the progress 
of Christian effort are China and the Gospel, an Illustrated Report 
of the China Inland Mission, 1907 (China Inland Mission), and 
Leaves of the Tree, a Popular Dlustrated Report of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society (Bible House, Queen Victoria Street). 








Elevation in the Eucharist: its History and Rationale. By 
T. W. Drury, D.D. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—Dr. Drury makes an exhaustive examination of Eucharistic 
practice in the matter of the elevation of the elements. He 
examines first the Eastern and secondly the Western Liturgies, 
and discusses the rationale of the practice in its various forms, for 
of these it has several, according to the point at which it takes 
place. Ifthe bread and wine are elevated at the offertory, the 
ceremony means an offering of God’s gifts to Him in recognition 
of the souree from which they come; if they are elevated after 
consecration or at consecration (when the words “Who in the 
same night” and “in like manner” are finished), the significance 
is different. Finally, there is a chapter on the Prayer-book as, in 
successive revisions, it has dealt with the subject. A loyal 
adherence to its injunctions would give a reasonable and reverent 
act of worship with which every one might well be content. 
Unfortunately, whether from carelessness or from a desire to 
read into the office what it was not intended to signify, this 
adherence is too often defective. Nothing could be plainer than 
the direction to “break the Bread before the people,” yet it is 
rather the exception than the rule when this is done. 


Great English Poets. By Julian Hill. (E. Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net.) —The poets whom Mr. Hill admits into his Pantheon 
are ninetecn in number. We have no positive complaint against 
lis selection, except, perhaps, that Chatterton fills a place which 
might have been more worthily occupied. To the “ wondrous boy 
that perished in his pride” what Cicero says of boys in general 
might be applied,—non res sed spes. “The time has come”—so 
Mr. Hill fimisnes the Uhatterton chapter—‘‘to dry our eyes and 
read him.” But there is the difficulty ; people do not read him, 
except in anthologies. If this is to be the test, Matthew Arnold 
has the better claim. Anyhow, it might have been well to give 
us the round number and include the poet of “Sehrab and 
Rustum” and of “Thyrsis.” Mr. Hill touches on the subject 
in his prefatory “Note,” and makes concessions as to this 
“reading” test which surprise us. “It may be true 
that Shakespeare and Milton are more praised than read.” 
Surely some parts of Shakespeare are as widely read as any 
poetry in the language. The fact is that very few people, 
comparatively with the whole population, read anything but the 
newspapers, and the proportion of these who read poetry is small. 
Mr. Hill’s volume is very pleasant and informing. It will do 
something, we hope, to lessen the reproach that we praise rather 
than read, 


A Century of Book Auctions. (Chiswick Press.)\—This is a 
“brief record of the firm of Hodgson & Co.” The business 
was founded by Robert Saunders in 1807, carried by that gentle- 
man and Mr. E. Edmund Hodgson down to 1828, and from that 
time remained in the hands of the Hodgson family. The century 
has made as great change in this province of affairs as in any. 
In 1812 Dr. Dibdin said of the price of £121 16s. which had 
been paid at the Roxburghe sale of that year for a First Folio 
Shakespeare that it was the highest price ever given, or likely to 
be given, for the book. How dangerous to prophesy! Last year 
£3,600 was paid for it. The business has changed, it seems, moro 
than once, reverting, one might say, to its first form after passing 
through a period in which publishers’ sales were the chief foature. 
One regret suggests itself,—opportunities have been lost to the 

What a pity that the. Docters' Commons Library, sold ia 





1861, was not secured for public purposes. It is difficult not to 
feel that an ancient institution should not have been regarded as 
the private property of the individuals who happened to be in 
possession when it became obsolete; but at least the library 
might have been preserved, even if a consideration had to be 
paid. This, and the sale of Serjeant’s Inn in similar circum- 
stances, were really scandals. 


In the “New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare,” which is 
appearing under the careful editorship of Horace Howard Furness 
(J. B. Lippincott, 18s.), we have The Tragedie of Antonie and 
Cleopatra, The text is here happily a matter about which there 
is little controversy. Practically it ia that of the First Folio,— 
a Quarto of the play seems to have been meditated, bat never, as 
far as wo know, appeared, If any reader wishes to realise the 
unsparing labour which Dr. Furness bestows upon his work, let 
him study the appendix. First comes a discussion of the 
date of the play; this is in general agreement with the 
conclusion at which Mr. Fleay arrived by help of his metrical 
text, “early in 1608.” Then we have “Sources of the Plot.” 
Then follows, printed at length, Dryden’s imitation, “All for 
Love: or the World Well Lost” (1678), with criticisms by Walter 
Scott and others. After this come thirty pages of criticisms on 
Shakespeare’s play. “Dramatic Versions” occupy more than 
twice as much space. There is a note on actors and actresses, 
and another on costumes. There is a list of emendations and a 
bibliography. 


How to Collect Postage Stamps. By Bortram T. K. Simith. 
(George Bell and Sons. 6s. net.)—To some readers: this volume 
can hardly fail to be a surprise. They will realise for the first 
time what a business this is. The first postage-stamp, in tho 
strict sense, is less than seventy years old,—it appeared in 
1840, the year of the Mulready envelope. But the idea was not 
absolutely new. In New South Wales in 1837 covers at. 1s. 3d. 
for letters within the town of Sydney were issued. Now tho 
index of names numbers between three and four hundred. And, 
even if a lamentable sign of prosperity, forgeries are an 
important item in the knowledge of the subject. This knowledge 
is to be found, given in careful detail, in this volume. 





Scuoot-Booxs.—Aineae Facta et Fata. By E. Vernon Arnold, 
Litt.D. (J. M. Dent and Co. 2s.)—Professor Arnold writes: “It 
is not without reluctance that I have ventured ‘ to simplify 
the text of Virgil.” But he remarks with truth that this 
“simplification of Latin texts is an urgent educational 
necessity.” A school course crowded with subjects. makes 
something of the kind necessary, and we are glad to see it 
taken in hand by a thoroughly competent teacher. Books L, 
II., and IV. are included in the scheme. We have a feeling 
that, for the special purpose of this book, IV. might have 
been left out and III. given. The fourth book is magnificent, 
but scarcely suits “ beginners.” A teacher would hardly choose to 
read 773-83 even under the euphemistic heading of “The Weird 
Marriage.” The volume is illustrated, but we could have done 
without the celoured pictures.———For those who are content to 
move on the old lines the same publishers supply a useful class-book 
in P, Vergilii Maronis Aincis X., Edited by H. B. Widdows, 
M.A.——We have also received from them, in their series of 
“ Mathematical and Scientific Text-Books for Schools,” Cartesian 
Plane Geometry: Part I., Analytical Conics, by C. A. Scott, D.Sc. 
(5s.); and in their “ English Texts for Schools,” Old Mortality, 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. J. Grieve 
(1s. 4d.) ——F rom Messrs. Macmillan we have Modern Arithmetic, 
with Graphic and Practical Exercises, Part I., by Sydney Jones 
(38.) 


In the “ Library of Golden Thoughts” (John Lane, Is. net) we 
have Golden Thoughts from the Gospels and Golden Thoughts from 
Thoreau, Edited, with Preface, by Dorothy Eastwood.——From 
the same publisher we have also received A Book of Reveries, by 
Elizabeth Gibson (1s. net). 





Of technical books we have received Steam and other Engines, 
by J. W. Duncan (Macmillan and Co., 5s.), and A Simple Course 
of Weighing and Measuring, by J. H. Ashton (G. Philip and Son, 
1s. net). 


New Eprrions.—Alexander Hamilton. By F. S. Oliver. (A. 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—Alexander Hamilton, born 1757, fought 
in the War of Independence, was a member of Washington’s 
Cabinet (Secretary to the Treasury) from September, 1789, to 
January 31st. 1795, and continued to be an unofiicial counsellor to 
the end of Washington’s term of office,—he drafted Washington's 
“ Farewell Address.” He was killed in a duel with Aaron Burr, 
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a very damaging instance of the working of the appeal to force, 
if there are any who still believe in it.——Amzrica at Work. 
By John Foster Fraser. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)—First 
published in March, 1903, and reprinted seven times in that year, 
and five times in every year following.——The Kingdom of the 
Yellow Robe, by Ernest Young (A. Constable and Co., 5s. net), is 
the third edition of a work first published in 1898, “The King- 
dom of the Yellow Robe” is Siam, which the author knows by 
several years’ residence in Bangkok.——The Sultan and his 
Subjects. By Richard Davey. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—A revised issue of a book which on its first appearance met 
with a very general welcome. We noticed it then at some length, 
and need not do more than quote one most important conclusion 
to which the author’s observations have led him,—that Islam is 
dying. Properties of Matter. By P. G. Tait. Edited by W. 
Peddie, D.Sc. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d.)——Mary McHardy’s 
Elocutionist. (George Philip and Son. 1s. net.)—Largely altered 
from previous issues. First Aid to the Injured. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Friedrich Esmarch by H.R.H. Princess 
Christian. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 2s. net.) 
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Bevan (T. i} om eccesse (Nelson) 2/6 


.), Sea Dogs All, cr 8vo. 
N.), The Miisabsthan Religious 






























Birt ( ttle o Bell) net 15/0 
Boigne (Comtesse de), Memoirs, Vol. ag 1815-1819, 8vo (H mann) net 10/0 
Brai (E. H.), Bettina, Cr 8V0 ......ccceccccceececenee cooneeeseceees coveene ( li) 3/6 
Bryant (W. W.), History of Astronomy, 8vo.. (Methuen) net 7/6 
Burnett (P. H.), The pm | cr 8V0 ......... +---e(Heimemann) 6/0 
Burroughs (a) Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt ..(Constable) net 4/6 
Caiderwood L.), The Life of oe Sen, BVO ......0008-..(E, Arnold) net 7/6 
Cambridge ( Pa The Eternal Feminine, cr 8vo... scene Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Cole (T), Old Masters, imp 8vo .... seseeeeeee(Macmilian) net 31/6 
Coates (J.), Self-Reliance, cr 8vo aoa “(L . N. Fowler) net 5/0 
Cohen (J. B.), Organic Chemis for Advanced Students (E. Arnold) net 21/0 
Cook (E. V.), Told to the Little Tot, 8vo............. ececeocscoene seeeees (Dean) net 3/6 
Cram (R. A.), The Gothic Quest, cr 8vo ,.. “1G: 1y & Bird) net 6/0 
Crosby (F. J.), Memories of Eighty Years, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Dawson (W. I). A Prophet in Babylon, er 8vo ....... (Hodder & ye pe | 6/0 
Drummond |B. ), An Introduction to Child Study, cr8vo (E. — d)net 6/0 
Duncan (BR. ). The Chemistry of Commerce, cr 8vo .. AH r) net 7/6 
Dutton (A. V.), Love without Wings, cr 8Vo ...,........ (Hurst al Blackett) 6/0 
Eddison (A. a.) Tales the Old Governess na 1 Ato vse peer (Allenson) net 2/6 
Eguer ( -D.), Elementary ae (E. Arnold) 3/6 
1 (3, a talian Gardeus, folio...........0 .(Longmans) net 42/0 
i iot a its History, &e., “Bvo . enoaeaneil (Unwin) net 10/6 
Elwin te Erk ndian Jottings, 8vo ........ .(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Ewald wo Legs, and other Stories, cr 80... eoso-cssoued (Methuen) 60 
Flotoher | .), The Sixth Sense, cr 8vo ., seeeee(Ls. N. Fowler) net 3/6 
Friederichs (HL), The Romance of the Salvation ‘Army, cr 8vo...... (Cassell) 3/6 
Gale (N.), Songs for Little People, cr 8V0 «00... ..cecseee eee ..(Constable) 3/6 
Garnett (E.), The Breaking Point, cr 8vo .. oa (Duckworth) net 346 
George (H.), The Master of Means, cr 8V0..........cc0-eseeeseseee coves ..(Greening) 6/0 
Gribble (P.), George Sand and ber Lovers, 6 ae (Nash) net 15/0 
Harker {. A. ), Hie Pirst Leave, cr Svo.. saninan 6/0 
Hezlet (M.), Ladies’ Golf, cr 8vo.. SRS ..(Hutehingon) net 6/0 
Historical Essa, by Various Writers, vo ais "(Sherratt & Hughes) net 60 
Hole (Dean S. B.), Letters, with Memoir. by G. e% B. Dewar (G. Allen) net 15/0 
Holmes (E.), A Breach of Promise cr 8v0..............008-0 (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Horniman (R.), Lord Cammarieigh’s Secret, cr 8vo.......(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Jacberns (R. net The Truant Five, or 8vo ...., ee cecee eoceeces conenedl (Alston Rivers) 3/6 
I Tes Tle Ga EE, GP DOD crceccessccnnccmagesennecesennset (Maemillan) net 2/6 
King ( » Exypt and Western Asia in the e Light 0 of Recent Discoveries, 
imp Pere Ate Ae | | 
Kipling (), ‘The Brushwood ‘Boy, “cr Bro... ¥ .....(Maemillan) 6/0 
Lang (A.), Tales of Troy and Greece, cr vo . e .(Longmans) net 4/6 
Lathbury (D. C.), Mr. Gladstone, cr BVO... 0.0... ccecceceeceseeeeee (Mowbray) net 3/6 
—_ (E. V.), Another Book of Verse for Children +o & Darton) 6/0 
. Humphreys) net 5/0 


ndon (B.), Another Point of View, cr 8vo........ while 

7 ee (A.), In the Land of Peari em Gold, 8vo seseeeseeese( Blackie) net 10/6 
Maclaren (A.), Expositions: Gospel of St. John. Vols. Il. and ITI., 8vo 

women & Stoughton) each 7/6 

























Manington (G.), A Soldier of the Legion, 8vo... : (J. Murray) net 
Marsha!) (1.), atthed ral Cities of France, 8vo .... ... (Heinemann) net 16/0 
Martin (P. F.), Mexico of the Twentieth Century, ? vols. .(E. Arnold) net 30/0 
Meredith (G.), Nature Poems, roy 8vo......... peseeenccenenseeceeed (Constable) net 12/6 
Nighels (P. iN oN Xe (Harper) 5/0 
Muller (J. B.), The Best Things’ in Life, 12mo (Hodder a Stoughton 8/6 
Mincoff (E.) and Marriage (M. 8.), Pillow Lace, 8vo..,., «e(J. Murray) net 150 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Little NN Pears (Macmillan) 4/6 
Molmenti (P.), Venice, Part II., The’ Golden ‘Age, cr 8vo.. (J. Murray) net 21/0 
Morgan (G. } The True Patrick Henry, SE entrntencocgnenn .(Lippincott) net 10/6 

Morris (M.) and Dore (S. E.), — and X- May Treatment of Skin 
Diseases, cr 8vo......... wecscece coceuenoes oneeececenscsacosconsee-covencccesccgecens HONG GD 
Blow Weak (Enap, GEO .cccccccecesc0c00sces cocncen ces cccccccce eagenenee net 5/0 
Nicholson (BR. A.), A Literary History of ‘the ‘Arabs, 8vo.. wth Orwons net 126 
Peabody @ . » Marlowe : a Drama, Cr 8V0,...ceescceees seeee (Constable) net 4/6 
Peabody (J , ‘The Singing Leaves, 16M0 ....<.scccccocccccccce (Constable) net 4/0 
Popplewell i w Cc. ), The Strength of Materials ‘Bv0... ( ‘liver & Boyd) net 5/0 
Porter (M. W. at Rome was Built with ...... (0 xford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Brats { . de) Sve Norris, cr 8vo ...... peseuesbeccusnonenecncest<senenen (Heinemann) 6/0 
h (E.), The Shuttlecock, cr 8¥0.....cesessers Hurst & Blackett) 60 
a ards ‘m). In a Deep- Water Ship, cr 8vo ., .eee(A, Melrose) net 3/6 
Robinson (W.), The Garden Beautiful, 8v0 «0.0... 00.0... c.cc0e eae Murray) net 7/6 
Robson (A. M.), Cancer of the Stomach, GEG csmounl (Nisbet) net 46 
Row (C.), Practical Guide to the Game e Lawes, cr 8vo .........(Longmans) net 5/0 
Sakurai (T.), Human Bullets, er 8vo.. eeccceree cece «««e(Constable) net 6/0 
Saltus (KE. : om Amoris, cr 8vo.. c0ce -ecseencnenneococences -.-. (Sisley) net 7/6 
W.), The Flower Garden, er 8vo ence (Collingrid, net H+ 

Banden i K.), The Forest Playfellow, 12mo .. ..+-(Constable) net 

Sangster (M. E.), The Queen! Mother, DO asenccancesenpentanseoneetd (Revell net 

Sestri (P. 8.), Ramtanu Lahiri Brahman and Reformer Leamuser ye os 
Savile (F.), Desert Venture, cr 8vo...... ‘30 
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Schoenemann (A.), Atlas of the Human Auditory A pantan 4to (N 
Sedgwick (A. D.), V lerie Upton, er 8vo... . : (Gonstauin 8 «e 
Sharp (C. J.), English Folk Song, Some Conclusions, ito... “diene net 4 


Sheehan (P. A.), Lisheen, er 8vo.. pececsocengnes sc0 caceunsesoesa (Lo 

Shorter (D. 8.), Collected Poems, cr 8v0............ (Hodder & ‘gigltonemana) AM 
Sinclair (F.), Vader North Star and Southern wate @ cr 8vo .(Low) 
Snaith (J. C.), William Jordan, Junior, er 8V0  ...........000 ..(Gonstable) 6/0 





— le (H. de V.), The Meddler cr 8vo a (Als ton Ri p 
man (A.), Knights | __ a REE x fh feck) uct $0 

Sutelitte (H.), Toward the Dawn, eee (J. Murray) 60 

Terhune (A. P.), Caleb Conover, Railroader, er 8vo...... — sees... (Cassell) 6/0 


Thomalen (A.), Text-Bonk of Electrical Engineering, ro 8v0 (E. Arnold) net 15/0 
Thomas (A. H.), The Early Church, its Orders, &c.. cr 8vo (S. S. Assoc.) net 26 
Tourville (H. de) The Growth of Modern yoann 8vo...... (E. Arnold) net 12/46 
Truman (O. M.), The Spirit Juggler, cr 8vo . we(F. V. White) 6/0 
Turner (E.), Happy Hearts, 4to ................+ can (Low) 40 
Urwick (W. E.), The Child’s Mind, er 8vo .... AE. ‘Arnola) net 46 
Van Deventer (E. M.), The Doverfields’ Diamonds. cr 8vo.. -(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Van Dresser (J. 8.), How to Find eae. rid ae .(Putnam) 
Victoria (Queen), Letters, 1837-1861, edited by A. C . Benson and Viscount 

IR I I a a lll nem am elacel (J. Murray) net 63/0 
Viles (E.) and Furnivall (F. G.), The wimgnain and ee of Shake. 

. of 







eeeene ree reeee 








speare’s Youth, 8vo..... hatto & Windus) net 5/0 
Waggett (P. N.), pane and ‘Strength. <a na oie: (ong net 2/6 
Watkins (PF. H.), Thoughts from Horace, 18mo . -(Bell) net 26 
Watson (J.), God’s Messige to the Human Soul (Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 
Weigall (C. E. C.), A Wife Worth nee « cr 8vo. .. (Partridge) 69 
Weston (F.), The One Christ, er Svo ..... - ... (Longmans) net 5,0 
Westrup (M.), The Greater Mischief. cr Svo.. ail (Harper) 6/9 
Whitney (H. H.). The Bed Time Book, 4to . (Chatto & Windus) net 5/0 
Wilson (Mrs. A. C.), Missionary Clews to the New Testament, cr 8vo 5 

Laren, r & Stoughto ‘ 
Wilson (T. W.), Sarah the Valiant, cr 8vo.. eee ceseeee sees Alston iver) HH 
Wood (W.), The Lord of the Dyke, cr 8vo .. (Cassell) 6/0 
Woodward (A. B.) and O'Connor (D.), The Peter Pan Picture Book, roy 8vo , 
(Bell) net 5/0 


Wordler (A. M. I.), The Fate of Yelitz, cr 8¥0 ......ccecesceecee cones 


LIBERTY AND CO. 


FURNITURE 
in Tudor 
JACOBEAN 
GEORGIAN 
Queon Anne Styles 
DESIGNS FREE 


SOLID 


.(Partridge) 50 


PANELLING 


Regent St., London PAINTING 
PAPERING 
a 


an 
DECORATING 
DETAILED 


ESTIMATE 
Book of Designs Free costs rae 


OAK PANELLING 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


NATIONAL 


~~ 
cay tone 00 foot Saea 











For MUTUAL L LIFE ASSURA NCE. 
Established 1835. 
APPROACHING DIVISION 
PROVIDENT ae Sewers. 
All persons now assuring under ‘‘ With Profit” 
—— share in the Division as at 2th 
INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 





LONDON, E.C, 





INSURED AGAINST BY 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C9. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, Claims paid, £35,099,999. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Lnstitutions. ESTABLISHED 1825 
Over £2 2s. per 


cent, per annum. 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, ‘S$. 


THE 


Secretary. 





Average Bonus 


Assurances at very low premiums : 
for 80 years 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 





You are invited 


to inspect the new specimen 
House furnished throughout 
in the Colonial Adam style 
for £250, and to write for 
Hamptons new book T 4, 
“Furnishing Schemes of 
Refinement and Character.” 


HAMPTON S 


LONDON, S.W. 


PALL MALL EAST, 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





Heap OFFICE: 


AGCOMGLATED | FUNDS - 


£16,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


npauy extend to the following, among other 
branches of Insurauce :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compcnesation (including Clerks, Sho 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Thoft. 
Fidelity Guarantce. 
Annuiticc. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks ar 
to the Insured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


The operations of the Co1 


re 
p Assistants, 


e favourable 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


> 


ailable), FOURTEEN QUINEAS 
BerrowColama(Thirdet F ‘ar mae 40 
Half-Page (« ‘oiumn) Half Narrew Column ....... 2323 0 
Quarter-'age (Haif-Column) 3 3 Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, pwo-thinds width of page, £3 8s. 


OvTstpe Pace (when ay 


Page ...-05-+- cop cece SOS 


COMPANIES, 


0 | Inside Page ....... eccceces ° 


Outside Page ....eescecces++- £16 16 £u414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 54.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tireive words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms; net. 





Terms of | Subs scription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





Half- 
Yearly. 
U14 3....0 ¢ & 


Including postage to any pant of the Unitea 7earty. Quarterly. 
Kingdom 3 
Sasiedinn postage to any of the 
Colonies, America, France, Ge 


China, &¢. 


eeooccvocerccoceqooreceseosecesese & 6.... 
Australasian 
rmany, india, 


cocece 293 6....0916 3....8 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


Good-class Preparatory § 


HOUSES, &c., 
CHOOL TRANSFER. 





for Boys on the S.E. Coast. Established 25 years ago by the present 
Principal. 14 Boarders. Receipts last twelve months, £1, li. Goodwill 
one and a half terms fees on all pupils transferred, House situat “a 
front; excellent premises ; accommodation for 25 boarders; field t 2 
electne light throughout.—For iurther particulars apply * 'T 6068, { 





Stree t, 


avd KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles 
Loudon, W.—No charge to purchasers, 


Messrs. TRUMAN 
Caveudish Square, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary School (Mixed 
Liskeard, to be opened in January next. Salary £200 per annum, with a 
capitation grant of £1 for each pupil above fifty —Form of application and 
further particulars may be obtamed from the undersigned, to whom all 

ye 





applications must be sent on or before the Zlst Octob« 


F. R. PASCOE, Secretary. 


Education Office, Truro. 


M: ATH EMA’ t IC AL MISTR: ESS 3; RE QU IR 1D 1D either at 
Bt once or in January for Training College in the North of England. 
Experienced Graduate and Churchwoman essential. Res. £30 to £lu0 per 
anuum.—Apply, ‘‘ A 13898,” Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educa- 
tional Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cave sndish Square, Lon lon, W. 


JARTNER WANTED in Good-class PREP. 


SCHOOL. 


Profits, £600-£700. Seaside. Excellent prospects. Half-share, £800, 
qccommendod.— Messrs. NEEDES, School Agents, 7 Arundel Street, 
Strand. 


PAETNER. who can bring about 12 Boys, REQUIRED 
inan Old-Established Preparatory School for Boys on the S.E. Coast 
Messrs. TRUMAN and 


Cavendish Square, 


of 
Street, 


“TT 
Agents, 


(terms 100 
re LEY, 
on W 


670," care 


guineas).—Ap ply 
6 Holles 


Educational 





ye Pp RING IPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.— 

A Graduate of Oxford, in Holy Orders, with wide Preparatory School 
experience, desires a PARTNERSHIP in, or would take over, a good-c! 
Preparatory School. Fees from 9 guineas her ey a ean bring 10 o wr 12 boys 
and capital. (iood school premises desirable.—For turther particulars, apply 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, "Educ: ational Ageuts, 6 Hollies Street, 
Cevendish Square, London, W. 
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JNGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY 
Works for Gentleman's Son. Three years’ course, 

of 4 Euat.C. E. Position after expiration of 9} assured, 
tator, 1 Wollingtne Street, Strand, London, W.C 


Specta 

rt\O PARENTS and G UARDIANS S._KYNOOH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 

required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 

SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


LECTURES, 


a&c. 
TI CONSTITUTION AS 


Ag seal PeRsONAL Linerry anp Prrsonan 


SSOCIATION. 
ResPonsisiLiry. 


nn 


LORD B. ALFOU kr OF BU A EIGH, K.T. 
LORD HUGH CEcIL, 
B.C.A. LECTURES, followed by discussion, 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at 
From October 14th to December 16th, 1907. 
** Tnsurance for Old Age and Sickness in the German Empire.” 
Mason. Mr. 8. Hurcaryson Harris in the Chair, 


Rt. Hon. 
Past President : 


President : 





Eight o'clock, 








Oct. 14th 


By Miss Cuaxtorte M, 


tures may be obtained from the Secretaries of the 


Tickets for the above Lec 
Association, at the Office, 235 Charing Cross. 
| ECTURES ON NGLISH ARCHITECTURE 
AA FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
By ERNEST RADFORD, LL.M. Cantab., 


formerly Secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 


Mr. Radford has recently lectured for the Education Department of the 
London County Counci 


For terms, and parti 
the Lecturer, 


ulars of Course 


, and Single Lectures, kindly apply to 
1 Portland Villas, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 
Vr? OU B GRESHAM LECTURES on “ History of Gresham 
Cites? 


n Elizabethan Times,” and “Milk” (two) by the 
MEDICINE on OCTOBER 15th, léth, 17th, 
in GRESHAM COLLEGE, Bas.nghall Street, 


SSUR OF 
k p.m., 


GRES HAM ‘PROF! 
and 18th, at 
E.C, Admiss 


six o'el 
ion Free, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 


} S lene ERE, 


SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KI MP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's Collewe, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of Germau 
(Berlin nd Miss HE I E N 'T. NELLD, MLA, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Studeut of Girton College; eleveu years at the Mount School, 
York 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
QT LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
b (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
Th limate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childreu 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
honses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playcrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
} eo ne a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
t ng.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


School | 


St Andrews, 


St Katharines Lodge, 
QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
) With Tithe of L.L.A 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L, me A. Scheme, the University, 
N.B. 


St. Andrews, 


ELPHIN’S CHURCH 





wT. OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
3 (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARL ay DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Danghters « of Clergy oulys, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY ‘TEACHERS 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Rect » Warrington, 
POTHEN, CATERHAM ~The 


‘VALLEY, SURREY. 


J Mi PYE, Principals.—LBOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
hindergarten and "ty uning Department for Students. Ci:mate very healthy 
and bracn 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if dezired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 





QURREY HILLS. 





GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of yoo social position. The Mouse stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Drivine. 
‘HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymuasium Lar Stalf of Visiting and Resideut Qualitiet 
Mistresses.--HEAD-MISTR} $3, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ Collece, Chelteuham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 
| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
Bd HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Pr mine 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tri; Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educatu 
on modern lines latt ion given to Languaces, Music, and Paintiu 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities uf 
required Healthy situation Tennis, hockey, &e. 
{OL KE STONE —ST. HELEN A’S Boarding > School for 
Girls of l position; only 20 taken J 1 Professors 
Special facilities for ‘Study of Lanruvaves, —_ sic, Art. Out hoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tenms, swim Visita arranged to London 
| or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOL Le HI S and EVERY 


MYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care en to tndividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holl. way Colleges, and others. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE,.—Priuecipals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 


BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland au. Highest references. 
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T™ MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &e. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
‘ Prospectus on application. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (inte Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientifie Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
tatight. including Outdoor Games, Swiinming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
onpeies with qualified teachers. 

SALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
fustruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Fimshing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Behools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
Is 





_ OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 

TRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 





K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tenms, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies iu residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

















re HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N, DAW, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
¥.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 





NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL,.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL aud Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, September 26th. 


C ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymuasiun, teunis-courts, field for games. 


| j IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss ME'TCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
* AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 


( WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Exammation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Hoard 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principais, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


“IN ( “SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, September 24th.— 
For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOL, 














A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLs. 


ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARP 
HERTFOR atin nse. 


Au EXAMINATION for a SCHOLARSHIP of £60 per annum, 
of £40 per annum, and others of lesser amounts, will be = hy 
autumn. 
For particulars apply to the Head-Master, Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A at 
the School. ne of these ifiay, at the discretion of the Hend- Master 
be awarded as a Choral Scholarship. , 


ry 











ANNE ae SS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
SWESTRY SCHOOL. 


QUINCENTENARY NOMINATION (HOUSE) SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The 500th Anniversary of the School will be celebrated this Term, on 
November 4th. : 
Twelve House Nomination Scholarships, reducing Boarding Fees to £20 per 
annum, or £6 13s. 4d. per Term, are offered to boys joining the School this 
Term. Applications will not be received after November Ist, 1907.—Address, 


H £ AD-MASTER, The Schools, Oswestry. 
OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


oO | 

FOURTEEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, aud Science) of £15 15s. per annum will be open for 
competition in November next. Ten for two years ; four for one year.—Full 
porticulars and entrance forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C, 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL te 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 

















The hew School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


GHz RBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—Fot 


particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


Co COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH. 
‘4. PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March uext,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy..—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Beers an SCHOOL, YORK. 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 19th. 

For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 

apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 
EM BR O K E Lb Oo D @ SR 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
| Pt PR ae S CH OO L. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 15. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
LURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOI for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Koarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


JVALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 

Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 

moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 

Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 

OVER COLLEGE.—-President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 

OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 

2ist and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 

Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906, Successes in 1907 include :—Two Fitsts 

(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for B.E., 

and Two University Prizes. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. — 


tye VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 


















































WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





OUTHLEA, MALVERN.—Mr. H. E. WOOD, B.A. 

(Winchester and New College, Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for 

the Public Schools and Osborne, ealthy air, over 300ft. above sea-level. 

Drainage certified. Cricket-field attached to house, gymnasium, fives-courts, 
carpenter's shop.— Prospectus on application. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
‘Tramed on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colomes. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 
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FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the heaithiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, ruting, 

mpasium. Practical Cookery and _Dressmaking. se French spoken. 
fiichest tefereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blitiche, Paris. 


(yuaur-soLelL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (4 to 14). 





Magnifitent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy, Hydrotherapy. 


Every comfort and care combined with a coustant medical 


on Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

} LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
ppe- Couversational French rapidly acquired. Speeial facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singwg, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

Jeipziz, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if demred, Holiday pupils received.— 


Adiress: BRITISH CHAPLALN, Dieppe. 
NTERNATION AL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of Fravce and England. 


Guild’s Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Age gée of the Paris 


University). 


peor Die 





RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 

8 Oid Jewry, E.C. Tel. address, Wy a Bi London. ° 

2258 Central.—All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scieutiéic, and Literaty Work 

undertaken. Translations from and iuto Foreign Languageé. En afd 
Foreign Shorthand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


mireaw & t 24.380 WANT E D. 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
“iiss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londod, W.C. 

N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

freé by return post at lowest current price. Immerse stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20.000 publications. Free by 

vost, Sd.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 

ondon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 

AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, 

Memoirs, and other Works printed under special expert supervision, 

Aleo every description of General Printing. Write for Estimates.— 


GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of 
Distinction at 411, Harrow Road, London, W. 


URIO BARGAINS.—AIl those desirous of securing 

Curios and Antiques at bargain prices should visit the London 

Opinion Curio Club, 107 Regent Street, London. W.—Terms of membership 
on application to the SECRETARY, 107 Regeut Street, W. 


JISH.—Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 

6 lb., 28.; 9b,, 2s. G4.; 1L1b.,38.; 141b. 3s. Gd.; 2i1b., 58. Carriage 

paid. Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind ouly. Quick delivery. 

Full particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 


purse CEN'TRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Socicty’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private custome: 
by parcel post —For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIR 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 




















recommended EDUCATIONAL 
First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 

vantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
i, ividual re. Very healthy situation.—Fer Prospectus apply Miss 
NNCHES, 


échterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 
HAtscerees R. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DerMoLpstTrR., 
al 


ERMANY.—Highbly 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. 








RECEIVES a limited numbet of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
ble home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
fooms. Splendid opportumty toacquire pure German, Daily lessons. English, 
Freneh, Spanish known, Moderate terms. Highest refs. given aud desired. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Goneoss ABROAD for 


in ENGLAND or 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS anc TUTORS 1a this country and on the 
Content, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sendiug (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and higily-recommeuded establishments. When writing 
pleasg state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea Of the fees to be paid. 

J. aud J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ADU CATION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to eall upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for moré than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR py 











WOMEN TEACHERS 

(Under the Management of a Committce appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head istresses’ Association, Association of 
i Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
4 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays wnt.1 3 p.m, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION {a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice aud assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iv the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for ali Examinations 
at Home or Abroad --A Statement of Kequirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenue, W.C, 


NWO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

paris RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIEN'TS sent gratis with full 
on Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCLATION, 
td, 22 Craven Street, Trafaleur Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone Nv. 1854 (Gerrard), 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro adtantages. Every kind of Buth, Massage 
and Eleetrieity, as _ Wal ER eine GRE Ris 
ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, S. DEVON.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Wiuter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea aud moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 


younger guests, Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North,—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 


XFORD (near)—SUNNINGWELL HALL, BOARS 
J HILL (inte * Boars Hili Hydré”), Dry, sunny climate. An idea) winter 
residence. Golf, billiards, &c. Lectures, debates. Ordinary or vegetarian 
cuisine. Garage, stabling, omnibus service to Oxford. University connection. 
—Inclusive terms from £2 28. weekly, 7s. daily. Illustrated Booklet free. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 
Vacaucies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sulferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Bilhards, Lawn Tennis. Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


(PHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

_Terms—From 308, to 2 guinéas a week.— For particulars and permission to 

view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Lustitute, 10 

Pewbridge Square, London, W. 

















8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES, 
ky 173. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 
C ( GALILEE or DAMASCUS, PYREUS for ATHENS, CORINTH, 
ALEXANDRIA for CAIRO, NAPLES. 
£37 16s. WEST INDIES (SUMMER WEATHER ROUTE), MARSEILLES, 
GIBRALTAR, TENERIFFE, BARBADOS, ST. KITTS, JAMAICA, 
CUBA, &c., MADEIRA, TANGIER, MARSEILLES, 54 days, November 
23rd—January th. 


£11 lls, BARCELONA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, RIVIERA. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


R M.S.P.— THE ROYAL MAIL 
le STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
38 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 


SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above, 








YOs T 
The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for Illustrated Sooklet. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 
Head Office :—50 Holborn Viaduct, 
Branches in all Large Towns. 


London, E.C. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S ..Srermicies ma cenes 
FURNITURE 


use to all honsewives.”’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, p L \ Ss H 
 @] . 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelied goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding froe. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary. unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. ‘These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Yroubles so ofteu caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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JUST OUT 


THE PRACTICE OF INSTRUCTION 


A. and C. BLACK’'S 


SECOND AUTUMN LIST. 





A Manual of Method General and Special 


EDITED BY 


JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON, B.A., 


Professor of Education in King’s College, London; Examiner in G. EB. 
Education to the Universities of London, Durham, and Liverpool, 
and to the College of Preceptors. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 
Part I—GENERAL METHOD AND CURRICULUM 


The Eprror. 


Part II.—SPECIAL METHOD 
Section I—RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


MITTON 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 





Edited by 


Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Cok 
HARRY KOUNTREE. Large square crowa 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6c? 








THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF STARS. 


By G. E. MITTON, Author of “ The Children’s Book of London,” With 
a Preface by Sir DAVID GILL, K.C.B. Containing about 20 Full. 
Illustrations (11 in Colour) and numerous Diagrams in the Text small 
square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price ts, ; 





Rev. A. C. Heaptam, D.D., Principal, King’s College, London. | THE LIFE 


Section II.—THE MOTHER TONGUE 
The Epiror. 


Section III—GEOGRAPHY 


A. J. Herperrson, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Geography in the 


University of Oxford. 
Section IV.—HISTORY 


M. A. Howarp, Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos (late Secretary 
Historical Association), Southwark Secondary School. 


Section V.—MATHEMATICS 


A.H. Baxer, B.A., F.R.A.S., Basnett Rd. School, Lavender Hill, 


Section VI—NATURAL SCIENCE (including Nature-Study) 
T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., Vice-Principal, London Day 
Training College; C. von Wyss (Nature-Study), of the same 


College. 
Section VII.—LATIN AND GREEK 


W.H.D. Rovusz, Litt.D., Head-Master, Perse Grammar School, 
Cambridge ; and W. H. S. Jonzs, M.A., of the same School. 


Section VIII.—MODERN LANGUAGES 


W. Mansrietp Poor, M.A., Senior French Master, Royal 


Naval College, Osborne. 


Cloth, pp. 536. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


NOTE—A Prospectus showing the scope and structure of this 
important new work on Method, and giving specimen pages from 
its various sections, will be sent on application. 


London: NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, 
19 GREAT PETER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OF A SQUIRREL. 


(Animal 


Autobiographies.) By T. C. BRIDGES. Containing 12 Full-page Illustra. 
tions in Colour from Drawings by ALLAN STEWART, Small square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 





TANGERINE: a Child’s Letters from Morocco, 


Edited by T. EXNEST WALTHAM. Coutaining 78 Illustrati 
Photographs, square dewy Svo, cloth, price 3s. td, F ee ae 





price 5s, 


DRAMAS IN DUODECIMO. 


Brief Chronicles of Youth. By ASCOTT RB. HOPE. Crown 8yo, cloth 
. . 


Abstracts and 





Price 3s, 6d, 


THE WHITE FEATHER, By P. G. Wopznovsz, 


Author of “‘ A Prefect’s Uncle,” ‘‘ The Head of Kay's,” &c. Lar 
8vo, cloth, containing 8 Full-page Illustrations by W. TOWNEND. 














DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
Sote PRopriIcrors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s, per doz., carriage 
d 


_— To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 





ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


quury MOTOFRIEZE 


The accepted standard of comparison. 


cocourr AUTUMN 
(and 13 others). 
Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH YOo'dav. ita. 


GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss ‘TWackERayY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepured tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(vy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Ottice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Boad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mali East, 3.W. 


ImMEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinwer Wine, The quality 

of this wive will be found equalto 14/6 
wine usually sold at much higher aba 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
| bottle, On comparison it will be 


Per Doren. 


found very superior to wine 

usually sold at ligher prices, 

‘The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the coustantly iucreas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

tidence m submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Pard to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold iv Great Britain to equal them iv value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





“K” BOOTS 








ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order Jrom the local 
“Kh” Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“Ah” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 


TALES OF GREYHOUSE. By R. S. Warrey 


pam, Author ~~ ‘ O. Jones, and How he Earned his Living,” &e, 
varge crown $yvo, cloth, containing 16 Full-page Lllustrati T 
WHITWELL. Price 3s. Gd. aE ee 


PEEPS AT MANY LANDS. 


Colour for Young People. Each volume bound in large crown 8vo, cloth, 
and containing 12 Full-page Illustrations iu Colour, price 1s. 6d, net. 


A New Series in 


FRANCE. ITALY. 
HOLLAND. JAPAN (8 Illustrations), 
INDIA. SCOTLAND. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 


Are advertised for weekly in 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


(EstaBtisHep 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published 
during the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming 
Books, &c, 
Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Adver- 
tisement in the Books Wanted Columns, 

Sent for 52 weeks, post-free, for 10s. 6d. 
home and 13s, 6d. foreign Subscription. 
Specimen Copy Free on application to all mentioning 

this journal, 
Price TWOPENCE Weekly. 
Office : St. Dunstan’s Hovssz, Fetter Lane, London. 


BOOKS. 


Publishers’ remainders in all branches 
of literature, H. J. Glaisher’s September 
Catalogue now ready. Post Free, Books 
at Bargain Prices. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
5&7 Wigmore Street, W. 








Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Esr. 1782, 
Fire. 
Workmen's ComPEnsaTION. 
Bun@_ary. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
Fipecity Guarantee. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


Tohold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 








May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


is the only piano which contains the genuine 





Pianola with the Metrostyle. It can be 





purchased from 68 guineas upwards, 





THE METROSTYLE IS INDISPENSABLE TO 
THE CORRECT INTERPRETATION OF MUSIC. 


+ Beans is little satisfaction in owning a piano which only allows you to play 

the notes of a composition, but gives no idea either how to interpret the 
music or to impart to it meaning and interest. That is why when you buy a piano 
it should be the Pianola Piano, because it is the only one which contains the 


Metrostyle. 


The greatest musicians have specially provided interpretations of many composi- 
tions. These authoritative renderings can be reproduced by any one with the aid of 
the Metrostyle, and so the very first time you play a difficult piece of music your 
rendition will be faultless. The Metrostyle is not arbitrary, so that once you have 
seen how music should be played you can dispense with its aid and play according 


to your own ideas of interpretation. 

The Pianola Piano can also be played by hand, just as an ordinary high-grade 
piano. You can avail yourself of our Deferred Payment System, and we will take 
your present piano in part exchange. 


We shall always be glad to give you a practical demonstration at AZolian Hall, 


or to send you our Catalogue ‘‘B B,” which gives a fully illustrated description. 














THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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The House of Cassell 
Publishes :— 


Christian Marriage us. 
This is the first of “ The Christian Life Series,” edited by 


Canon Beeching, and will shortly be followed by “Social 
Life,” by the Dean of Carlisle. Each vol. is. 6d. net. 


The House Beautiful and Useful 


This volume is a Companion volume to Mr. Elder 
Duncan’s “ Country Cottages.” Mr. Duncan offers valuable 


By CAaNoNn 
NSLEY HENSON 


suggestions to the man of moderate means on how to. 


decorate and furnish artistically and etohomically. The 
book is full of illustrations from designs by the leading 
decorative artists. 5s. net. 


The Romance of Medicine 


The Author, Dr. Ronald Campbell Maefie, has endeavoured 
to show the romantic and imaginative, the historical and 
human, side of medicine. He has tried to present the 
subject in new, strong, and striking lights, while avoiding 
technicalities. With 3 Coloured and 4 Black-and-White 
Plates. 6s, 


The Romance ofthe Salvation Army 


Miss Hulda Friederichs has an enthralling story to tell. 
This world-wide organisation has as fastinating a history 
as any social or religious movement of this or any other 
country or time. Miss Friederichs tells the story with a 
restraint that only inside knowledge could give. The 
book has a Preface by General Booth, and is illustrated 
by- many photographs of unusual interest. 8s. 6d. 


Piease write for Complete Autumn List. 


CASSELL and CO., Ltd, La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


RIDING CLUBS FOR TOWN YOUTHS. 

AFFORESTATION CRANKS. 

ROSES: FOR FRAGRANCE. 

ANGLING IN NEW ZEALAND. 

THE DAIRY SHOW. 

A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. By “Maryropr.” 

Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 

LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 

spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 

letters marked “‘ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 

be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 

be. regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 


with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, | 


Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 

The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d..weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





es 


THE 


CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, DD 
Principal of King’s College, London. , 


No. 129. OCTOBER, 1907. Vol. LXxiy, 
CONTENTS. 
I. The Education Question: Foreign Parallels. 
By CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 
II. The Prophet of Calabria: Joachim of Floris and 
the Eternal Gospel. 
III. The Revision of the Prayer Book: a Plain Man’s 
View. 
By H. C. BEECHING, Canon of Westminster, 
IV. The Christian Idea of Grace. 
By T. A. LACEY. 
V. Children without Nurseries. 
VI. The Spirit of Port Royal. 
By HENRY T. MORGAN, S8St. Margaret’s, 
Lincoln. 
VII. Congregationalism, Past and Present. 
By E. W. WATSON, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, King’s College, London. 
VIII. The Influence of the State in English Education. 


By M. E. SADLER, Professor of the History 
and Administration of Education, Manchester. 


Short Notices. 


PRICE 3s. 
Of all Bookscliers or from the Publishers, 


Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Lid., 
New Street Square, London, E.C. 





Copies of Mr. Willett’s Paper on 


THE WASTE OF DAYLIGHT 


Can be procured from 


Mr. WILLIAM WILLETT, 
Sloane Square, 


Price :—QUARTO, 2d, each, or by Post, 3d. 
Octave; 44. 4 lw 2d. 
QUARTO, 6s. for 50, or by Post, 7s. 

50 » 3s. 6d. 


S.W. 


: OCTAVO, 3s. ;, 
HELPFUL HANDBOOKS ON DIET. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 














PLAIN DINNERS: a Help toa Uric-acid-free Diet. Crown 
8vo, paper covers, post-free, 7d. 
**One of the best little books on the uric-acid-free diet.” 
—Vegetarian Messenger. 

SALINE STIMULATION : with Remarks on a Common 
Ill. Crown 8vo, paper covers, post-free, 7d, 

“ Many valuable suggestions are given.”"—Good Health. 
From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 





BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 
Supplied by ordet to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kintou 
Jacques, B.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 


HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefficid. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £65,000,000. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterioo Bruige, Strand, 
Ketablshed 1885. Cuvital (Puid up) £500,0U. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


TURBINES (The Romance of Science Series). 
By Engineer-Commander A. E. TOMPKINS, R.N. 
With about 100 Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 


“Some idea of the great size of the ‘Lnsitania’s’ machinery may be 
thered from the deseription ina little book called ‘ Terbines.’ by Enyineer. 
Commander ‘Yompkins of the Royal Navy.” —Daily Mail, September 26th, 1907, 
“This is a little popular description in simple language describing the 


eration of water and steam turbines.’ : 
operatlo —Mechanical Engincer, September 28th 1997. 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA 


IN THE 


LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 


By L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and R. H. HALL, M.A., 
of the British Museum. 
Containing 100 Plates and Illustrations, small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


DEEP QUESTIONS. 
By the Very Rev. C. T OVENDEN, D.D., Dean of Clogher. 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


HIDDEN SAINTS. 


A Study of the Brothers of the Common Life, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE-JONES, M.A., D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Demy Svo, cloth boards, 6s, 


INSPIRATION. 


By the late Rev. F. WATSON, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


CONVERSION OF THE HEPTARCHY. 


Rv the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D. New and Revised Edition. 
With several Illustrations, small post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 61. 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


IRELAND AND THE CELTIC CHURCH. 
By the late Professor STOKES. Sixth Edition. Edited by Proiessor 
LAWLOR. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE POETS ON CHRISTMAS. 


Selected and Edited by WILLIAM ENIGGT. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND 
THE CRITICISM OF TO-DAY. 


By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham, and Professor 
of, Divinity in the University of Durham. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


DOCTRINA ROMANENSIUM DE 
INVOCATIONE SANCTORUM. 


Being a Brief Enquiry into the Principles that Underlie the Practice of 
the Invocation of Saints. By the Rev. H. F. STEWART, B.D. With an 
Introduction by the BISHOP OF SALISBURY, Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


Church’ Historical Society. 


ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ABOVE SOCIETY. 


LXXIl. PURITAN MANIFESTOES. 


A Study of the Origin of the Puritan Revolt. With a Reprint of the 
Admonition to the Parliament and Kindred Documents, 1572. Edited by 
the Rev. W. H. FRERE, M.A., and the Rev. C. E. DOUGLAS. Demy &vo, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d, 


XCIV. THE PECULIUM. 


An endeavour to throw light on some of the Causes of the Decline of the 
Society of Friends, especially in regard to its origiual cluim of being the 
Peculiar People of God. By the late Rev. THOMAS HANCOCK. Second 
Edition, Revised, with an Introduction by the Right Rev. W. E. 
COLLINS, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. Demy 8vo, paper boards, 5s. 


LXXXV. THE HISTORY AND USE OF 


CREEDS AND ANATHEMAS IN THE 
EARLY CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH. 


By C. H. TURNER. M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Small 
post 8vo, paper boards, 2s. 


A Complete List of the Church Historical Society's Publications 
may be had on application. 


Small 


By S. HARVEY GEM, 








London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STRERFT, E.C, 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 





POETS’ COUNTRY 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. as. net. 


This beautiful Colour Book contains Repro- 
ductions of 50 Drawings by Mr. F, S&S, 
Walker, who has visited and portrayed 
scenes familiar to the poets. “A deeply 
interesting book that brings before the mind 
the scenes in which our great poets moved, 
the {very atmosphere which they breathed, 
and the surroundings which inspired their 
genius to its noblest efforts. Mr. Lang and 
his collaborateurs deserve heartiest con- 
gratulations on the perfection of their 
work,”—The OUTLOOK. 


ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 


A NEW SERIES. The First Volume Ready. 


C A N A D A By SERS WILLA 


With 12 Coloured Illustrations by Henry 
Sandham, ‘Every chapter is overflowing 
with adventure from the time of Cartier 
to Louis Riel. The illustrations in colour 
are well done, and in themselves will 
secure a ready welcome for the volume 
by the young reader who relishes his 
romance none the less because it is fact and 
not fiction."—The SATURDAY REVIEW. 








Messrs, Jack have pleasure in announcing 


NEW WAVERLEY 


These volumes are printed in the same type 
as the Edinburgh Waverley, and each con- 
tains a complete novel. Each novel is 
illustrated by 12 Reproductions in Colour of 
Criginal Drawings by a selected artist. Mr. 
Clement Shorter writes in the SPHERE :— 
“Undoubtedly the best volume of Scott 
now obtainable.” The volumes now ready 
are :—IVANHOE, 12 Illustrations by Maurice 
Grieffenhagen,. KENILWORTH, 12 Illustra- 
tions by H. J. Ford. THE TALISMAN, 12 
Illustrations by S. H. Vedder. Square 8vo, 
6s. net per volume. 





GEORGE III. as MAN, 
MONARCH, and STATESMAN. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. izes. 6d. net. 
This work, which extends to 600 pages and 
includes 25 interesting Illustrations, presents 
the man and the period in a distinctly new 
light. Mr. Willson has devoted much labour 
to the preparation of the volume, which 
certainly makes fascinating reading. Just 
published. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and 
Edinburgh. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW 6- NOVELS. 
HIS FIRST LEAVE. by L. Aten Harker, 


Author of * Concerning Paul and Fiametta,” &c. 


THE DESERT VENTURE. By Frank Savite. 


A thrilling tale after the Merriman manner, showing how an enterprising 
Europeau tried to carve out a uew little empire for himself in the heart of 
Africu, 


THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. By Ronatp 
MACDONALD, Author of * A Human Trinity,” &e. [Oct. 15th. 


A perfectly charming ledy, who is infatuated with the ‘“‘ Femininist Move- 
ment,” makes a marriage of convenience, and opposes her husband at an 
election. ‘The volume abounds in humorous situations. 











A GREAT WORK OF TRADE AND TRAVEL. 


MEXICO 


OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.GS., Author of “Through Five 


Republics of South America.” 2 vols., with over 100 Llustra- 
tions and Map, demy 8vo, 30s, net. 
Pali Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Martin not only knows Mexico well, but Latin 
Awerica generally, and is able to draw illuminating contrasts between the 
evples of the Argentine, Brazil, Peru, and Chili, and those goverued by Diaz. 
‘here is a wealth of welcome information on the subjects upon which he has 
specially set himself to dilate.” 
Financial News.—‘‘ In two compact, well-printed, finely-illustrated volumes 
Mr. Martin does ample justice to ‘Mexico of the Twentieth Century.’ A most 
instructive, entertaining, and well-illustrated book.” 





An English Version of “Mes Origincs.” 


MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. 


Rendered into English by CoNSTANCE Maup, Author of “ An 
English Girl in Paris,’ &c. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
12s, 6d, net. [ Oct, 15th. 
Atheneum (in review of ‘‘ Mes Origines”’).—‘“ Not only is the sentiment of 
Mistral better revealed here than in his poetry, but his book is also full of 
folklore of au alluring kind.” 


A Well-Known Authority on a Fascinating Hobby. 


MY ROCK GARDEN. By Recrnatp Farrer, 


‘Author of “The Sundered Streams," &c. Large crown Svo, 
with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 15th. 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS: 


a History of the Particularist Form of Society. Translated | 


from the French of HENRI DE TOURVILLE by M. G. Locu. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MODERN STUDIES. By Oviver Etroy, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Oct, 15th. 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN CHINA: an 
Account of its Origin and Development. By Percy Horace 
Kent. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s, 6d. net. [ Oct. 15th. 

A Lurid Picture of Modern Russia. 


OUT OF CHAOS: 2 Personal Story of the 
Revolution in Russia. By PRINCE MICHAEL TRUBETZKOI. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A New Sook of Verse by the Author of “ Ruthicoss Rhymes 

for Hearticss Homes.” 


FAMILIAR FACES. By Harry Granaw. 
Medium 8vo, with 16 Illustrations by George Morrow, 
3s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





aaa ary Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, nin 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select und where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


Tondon: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 
NAREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company. Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


OUK BARGAINS.—'fraill’s Social England, illustrated, 

6 vols., £6 net, for £3 15s.; Burton's Arabian Niguts, 17 vols., £13 13s. ; 
Spencer, The King’s Racehorses, magnificent volume, 63s., for 25s.; Haddon 
Hal) Library, Shooting, 7s. 6d, net, for 4s.; Beunett’s How to Become an 
Author, 5s., for 2s.; Mouey-Making by A:l-Writiug, an Encyclopedia of 
Advertising, 10s. 6d., for 24, 6d.; Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Companionage, 1905, 2 vols., 333. uet, tor Gs. 6d.; Williamson's George 
Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 3ts.; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s, net, for 
lus. 6d. ; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. Sport, Nat. History, 
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Biv Game, Science, Horticulture, &c. Catalogue, 1,200 items, post-free,— 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT SI., BIRMINGHAM. 





—— 


GREEN’S 
“SHORT 
HISTORY.” 


HOSE who know John Richard Green in his 

scholarly works will be pleased to learn that 

his “SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

PEOPLE” is now appearing in the convenient 
serial form of fortnightly parts at 7d. each. 

As is well known, Green's History is characterised 
by a clear and graceful style throughout, the author 
having primarily borne in mind, as he himself said, 
the readability of his work. 

John Richard Green was a man who combined 
the gifts of the historian with those of a facile, 
magnetising style of diction, and in speaking of 
his “Short History,” the Right Hon. James Bryco 
said it was 








** Philosophical enough for Scholars, 
and Popular enough for Schoolboys.” 


And no description could more happily sum up the 
excellence of this work. 


Green's History differs from the work of all other 
historians in that it is a history, not so much of 
English Kings and English Conquests, as of the 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

When setting out on the task of his life—the 
writing of this history—Green was given but a few 
months to live, and yet, in the face of stupendous 
odds—a failing health and numbered days, isolated 
from libraries and works of reference through his 
compulsory visits abroad—he laboured through five 
arduous years until he gave to the world his 
history, a monument to a great brain, an unflagging 
zeal, and a marvellous putieace. 


NEWNES’ NATIONAL EDITION 


GREEN’S SHORT 
HISTORY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH 
PEOPLE 


will appear in 40 fortnightly parts, at 7d. net each. 
The first of these parts is now on sale. ‘The second 
part will be ready October 18th. The work, 
complete, will comprise over 1,900 pages. There 
will be 1,400 Illustrations, 250 of which will be Fall- 
page Pictures, beautifully executed, and 19 will be 
Superb Coloured Plates. The Illustrations, which 
are of a rare and distinctive value, forming « unique 
collection of important subjects, will also include 
some 200 Portraits of Historical Celebrities. Besides 
which there will be 32 carefully prepared Maps and 
Plans of great assistance to the Text. 

A great demand is being experienced for this 
History, and the only way to secure it in its 
ertirety is to give a standing order at once to a 
newsagent or bookseller to deliver the parts regularly 
as published, Those who rely upon promiscuously 
buying part after part on the publishing days will 
probably be disappointed. 


FIRST PART NOW READY 
2nd Part Ready October 18th. 
Ask your Newsagent for full Prospectus, giving all 


particulars, and showing specimen pages and illustra- 
tions, or send a post-card to 


GEORGE NEWNESS, LE. TF Dee 
105 Southampton St., Strand, London, W 
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The Best Thing Ever Offered for 7% 


THE Publishers of ‘the HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD assert 


with confidence that nothing better than Part I. has ever been offered for sevenpence. 


Listen to what the editor says of the little book with the orange cover calling to 


you this week from the bookstalls. 


He has been planning it for many months, with men 


who have put the result of their lifework into these pages, and if history were a dull 
thing the editor of such a book, of all men, would feel the burden of it. Yet this is what 


the editor writes of Part I. of this work: 


These pages, fresh from the press, hold me still 
as they held me when they came, one by one, 
tomy desk, Nothing that has ever passed through 
my hands has equalled them in fascination. 

Opening with the finest poem Mr. Kipling has 
written, in the most beautiful setting the artist 
could conceive, we come with a feeling of mystery 
and wonder into the company of 
Mr. Bryce, the Ambassador from 
the English Motherland to the 
Anglo-Saxon Republic beyond the 
seas ; and for three hours Mr. Bryce, standing, as it 
were, on a high peak above the world, throws his 
vision across the ages and tells us, in one fine, rapid 
sweep of human history, what has happened since 
man entered into his inheritance. 

Mr. Bryce is_ picturesque, imaginative, and 
historical ; following him is a striking appendix to 
his essay—a concise summary of world-history, 
which the busy man can read in an hour, with the 
narrative on one page and the great dates opposite ; 
with a remarkable chart showing at a glance the 
fate of all nations, their rise, their sway, their 
decline, and their successors; with a table showing 
how great men have come at certain periods. 
The “Shakespeare line” of immortal personalities 
is a wonderful fact to have brought home in this 
striking manner. 

The life-story of the Earth now begins. 

The Professor of Geology at Oxford University 
comes up to tell it, and the won- 
derful tale of the World’s birth 
has never been better told in an 
hour than Prof. Sollas tells it here. 
We end his story and turn over the page to 


Mr. Bryce’s 
View Across 
the Ages. 


The Wonder 
of the 
World's Birth. 





find, in a blaze of colour, the four great ages of the 
Earth depicted—the Age when coal was formed ; 
the Age of the gigantic reptiles; the Ice Age, 
when the mammoth roamed the earth and man 
was slowly rising ; the Age when men and bears 
dwelt in the caves. 


The Earth made, how did life begin? Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who shares with Darwin the glory 
of “discovering” Evolution, talks to us for another 
hour of the conditions that made life possible ; and 
Dr. Saleeby, who has given hundreds of thousands’ 
of people their first impressions of great subjects 
through the HarmswortH SELF-Epucator, tells 
us what is known and what is thought of how life 
came about. We pause in his essay to turn to the 
large folding chart representing the Beginnings of 
Life and the Ascent of Man, a unique achieve- 
ment of science and art, occupying many weeks 
in preparation, setting forth 110 kinds of pre- 
historic creatures, as found in the rocks and as 
they lived. 


But how did man obtain the mastery of the 
Earth ? In his struggle for mastery against the mam- 
moth and the mastodon, how did man win? Again 

for an hour we listen to the won- 
How didMan erful tale, told by Dr. Archdall 
Beat the Reid, of how man conquered the 
Mastodon? ; , 

gigantic creatures of the early 
world ; and our feet are set at last, in this great 
journey through the ages of Time, on the very 
eve of history. 

Civilisation and the life-story of the nations 
loom before us, and our minds are filled with a 
wonder that can only be felt. 


The editor has finished with these pages and the people are now reading them. 


Sixty millions of pages will now be read. 





Hundreds of thousands of copies of Part I. of 


the History have been poured out of the printing machines, and the great mystery of 


history is impressing itself upon the mind of the nation. 


The First Scientific History of the World, the product of this age of science, has come 
to make a place for itself among the things that endure in the hearts of the people; to 
enrich the minds of the people with the great story of man and the world, to enrich the 


homes of the people with a gallery of 


10,000 Pictures of 10,000 Years. 





Les 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S AUTUMN LIST. 


NOVELS NOW READY, 
ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 
A. V. DUTTON. 
LOVE WITHOUT WINGS. 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
SERAPHICA. 
GERTRUDE PAGE. 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


MISS BRADDON. 
HER CONVICT. 


“A work which may safely compete with those of early date in Miss 
Braddon’s unchecked career of success and popularity. The story is strong 
and well told.”— World, 

es RITA.” 


A MAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 


* This is ‘Rita’ at her best—clear, painstaking, and earnest, careful in her 
characterisation, and holding our sympathies throughout.’’—S!andard. 
* Au excellent story...... skilfully worked out.”—Birmingham Post. 


HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 
OUR FATAL SHADOWS. 


“ A very true and charming story of a sweet and gracious woman's life.” 
—Standard, 
HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS. 


THE RUDDER AND THE ROCK, 


“ A novel which is in every line a work of art and a profound study of the 
intricacies and complexities of human nature.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 


CONSTANTINE RALLI. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF FALCONER 
THRING. 


“A keenly interesting story.......A notable piece of work....... An interesting 
and powerful book.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN. 
THE SINNERS’ SYNDICATE. 


“ A vigorous and stimulating work, with a plot that absorbs interest from 
the first.""—Scotsman. 
“ A vigorously written story, and excellent of its kind.’”—Birmingham Post, 
E. R. PUNSHON. 


THE MYSTERY OF LADY ISOBEL. 


** An ingeniously written story, full of intrigue and mystery and crime, 
presenting some queerly contrasted studies in character, all of which are real 
and lifelike......At once clever and sensational.”’—Scotsman, 


PATRICK VAUX and LIONEL YEXLEY. 
WHEN THE EAGLE FLIES SEAWARD. 


“The vividness and movement of the narrative are irresistible, and from 
the very first scene......the reader's interest, conviction, and excitement are 
thoroughly secured.’’—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


ALFRED MURRAY (Joint Author of “The Messenger Boy”). 
THE OLD FRENCH PROFESSOR. 


With 5 Illustrations by A. Pearse. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





NEW 6s, 


LOVE 


iN THE PRESS FOR ISSUE THIS MONTH. 


ACROSS WIDEST AFRICA. 


By HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 

Being an Account of the Author's recent Journey from the Red Sea to 
Timbucktoo, and is the most condensed and complete Account of all the 
least-known zone of Africa. 

Niustrated with about 160 Reproductions of Photos taken by the Author. 

In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS NEARLY READY. 
Mrs. B. M. Croker « THE COMPANY’S SERVANT 
Dolf Wyliarde ... (With 8 Mustrations) MAFOOTA [(ct. I8th. 
Richard Whiteing ... one soi ALL MOONSHINE 
Edwin Pugh , THE SHUTTLECOCK [Uct. 14th 
M. Urquhart OUR LADY OF THE MISTS 
Neith Boyce ‘ . THE ETERNAL SPRING 
Eleanor Holmes , A BREACH OF PROMISE [0ct. 11th. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABKUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515. 

Telegraphic Address; Bookmxrn, Lonpox. Codes: Unicops and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue T'uBLIsHER, “‘Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 


Street, London, W.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS &CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


'THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bt. 
Part. U1._SARATQGA AND BRANDYWINE—VALLEY 
FORGE—ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT WAR, 

With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The previous parts of the Work can be had as follows :— 
LIBRARY EDITION. Part I., 8vo, 13s, 6d. net. Part 17. 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. : 


CABINET EDITION. Vols. I. II., III. (comprising Parts I, 
and II.), crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 








“The best book of African hunting stories since Selous. 
onand The book is spicndidly illustrated.”—STAR. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 


The Story of a Dog and his Master, 

By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. 

numerous [Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

*** Juck of the Bushveld’ is one of the most delightful story books of 
the day, and there are many who will find it worthy a place on the 
shelves which hold Mr, Kipling s ‘ Jungle Books’ and the ‘Just So 
Stories.’ Jock was a bull-terrier of doubtful ancestry, and he was 
born, and lived, and died in Sowth Africa, But what a life he 
had !”—ScoTSMAN. , 


With 





Companion Volume to ‘ Some English Gardens,’ 


ITALIAN GARDENS. 


After Drawings by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, RL 
With 52 Plates in Colour and Notes by the Artist. Royal 4to, 


42s, net. 
Prospec potee, with Coloured Plate, sent on application. 


NEW AND CUEAPER EDITION, 
THE 


DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM 


SILENCE. A Study of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the 
Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Dublin. With Additions to the Notes, and a Preface 
containing Observations on the Study of the Personality of Shakespeare, 
as revealed by his Writings. Crowu 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 

“ This delightful essay by Mr. Justice Madden is one of the happiest com- 
binations of fancy and learning which it has been our fortune to meet....... 
Undoubtedly Mr. Justice Madden has contributed to Shakespearian literature 
an epoch- making book.’ —eeareey Review. 








THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. 


By THOMAS KIRKUP. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








SECOND EDITION. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES: a Series of 


General Reviews for Business Men and Students. By Various Authors. 
Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, Professor of Commerce iu the University of 
Birmingham. Crown Svo, 5s. 6d. net 


EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, D.D. (THE 
LIFE OF), Poet and Bishop, Author of “Peace, Perfect Peace,” 
“Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever,” Bishop of Exeter, 1885-1900. 
By FRANCIS KEYES AGLIONBY, M.A. With Portrait and other 
llustratious, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 


GAME LAWS. By CHARLES ROW, Solicitor, Norwich, Spentonp to 
the East Anglian Game Protection Society. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 
LISHEEN;; or, The Test of the Spirits. By 


the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown &vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LANG. 


TALES OF TROY AND GREECE. 


Ulysses, the Sacker of Cities. The Wanderings of 
Ulysses. The Fleece of Gold. Theseus. Perseus. 
By ANDREW LANG. 

With 17 Illustrations by H. J. FORD, and a Map. 
Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 


And other East African Adventures. 
Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With numerous 


ieut. 
” Tiiveteations, and a Foreword by Freperick CouRTENEY 
Szxous. §8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE POCKET KIPLING. 


Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
Vol. 3. MANY INVENTIONS. 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
With Ilustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 6s. 





THE LITTLE GUEST. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. A Story for Children. 
Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 








LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 
By THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Hillhouse Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Yale University. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


TRIBUNE.—“ Professor Seymour's most attractively written book is a 
brilliant attempt to picture in exhaustive detail the world that Homer 


incidentally reveals.” 


POEMS OLD AND NEW. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of 
Tragedy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Packed from cover to cover with the essence of 
poetry.” 





“A Village 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
ARETHUSA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Illustrated. 


THE STOOPING LADY. By Maurice Hewterr. 
THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. By Rosa 


NovucHetTs CAREY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 


Pictures for Presents 
and Home Decoration. 





Framed Autotypes are always acceptable gifts. Their artistic 

character renders them especially appropriate for decorative 

purposes in homes of taste, whilst their moderate cost brings 
them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs 
and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 

POST-FREE, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
“pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed tv the EpiTor, but 
to the PUrLisHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





A NEW SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN PENNY VOLUMES. 


The attention of readers of this journal 
is invited to a new departure in book 
publishing which will be initiated on 
Tuesday next. It may be described, in the 
fewest possible words, as the publication 
of the great literary inheritance in- 
cluded in the term “ English Classics” in 
penny volumes in a series entitled Grant 
Richards’s Penny Classics. —a 





The market chiefly studied in this series 
is that immense, semi-educated public, 
ready enough with its coppers, but 
reticent of shillings and sixpences, whose 
literary needs have so far been chiefly 
supplied by “penny dreadfuls,” novel- 
ettes, and trashy periodicals. Readers 
of this journal are not likely ever to 
have read such publications, or to 
know how utterly worthless they are; 
but it is surely unnecessary to dwell on 
the harm wrought by this kind of 
rubbish in order to emphasise the benefit 
that must result if good literature is 
substituted for it, or at least given an 
equal chance with it, and made cheap, 
attractive, and accessible to a class that 
is so much at the mercy of whatever 
influence capitalist enterprise chooses 
to put in its way. 


Our plan is very simple. Every week 
we shall publish two or more penny 
volumes, well printed on good paper, 
containing as much of the pure; un- 
abridged text of the chosen work as 
will go into forty pages, each containing 
about 1,000 words of clear type. For 
example, the first two volumes, to be 
published on Tuesday, contain the first 
instalment of “‘David Copperfield,” and 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830-1833; and on 
October 22nd will appear “The Early 
Essays of Elia” and the second part of 
“David Copperfield”; and each incom- 
plete work will be continued, weekly 
and serially, until it is complete. In the 
case of Dickens, the original illustra- 
tions by “Phiz” are given, and the 
volumes, when complete, can be bound 
into a handsome book, There will be, 
to begin with, three main divisions: 
Novels (red cover); Poetry (blue cover) ; 
and Essays (green cover), 


It will be seen that very large books 
will not necessarily be cheaper in this 
series than they are in some of the 
many admirable series of cheap classics ; 
but they will appeal, in penny numbers, 
to a quite different public from that 
which. buys sixpenny and shilling books, 
That, at any rate, is the conviction on 
which the series has been founded. 
There will be no advertisements of 
alcoholic drink, or of anything else 
likely to be of doubtful infiuence. 
Readers of this journal engaged in 
public work among the poor or among 
children are invited to communicate with 
the publishers with a view to special 
arrangements being made to introduce 
Grant Richards’s Penny Classics where 
they would be likely to be of special 
benefit. Sample copies of the first two 
issues can be sent post-free for 3)d. A 
yearly subscription of 15s. 2d. will secure 
post-free two issues every week. 


GRANT RICHARDS’S PENNY CLASSICS 


Grant Richards, Ltd, 21 Brooke St, Holborn Bars, London, E.C, 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 


COMPLETION OF A GREAT WORK. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has much pleasure in announcing the conple- 
tion, by the publication newt week of the 6th and Sth Volumes, of 


The WORLD'S HISTORY 


A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory 
Essay by the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Eight royal 8vo volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Plates, and 
Black-and-White Illustrations, cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 2ls. 
net each.* 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST ACTRESS. 
MY DOUBLE LIFE: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH BERNHARDT 


With many Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net.* [Next week. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and HESTER MARSHALL 
With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings by HERBERT 
MARSHALL, R.W.S. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 D copies, 42s. net.* 


_— 








VOL. 11. (1815-1819) of 
THE MEMOIRS OF 


THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 


Edited from the Original Manuscript by CHARLES NICOULLAUD 
With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 


Uniform with the above, 108. net. 
Vol. I. (1781-1814) is already published, and Vol. III. is int the press. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of “The Flight of Marie Antoinette.’ 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy S8vo, 10s. net 





WILLIAM. PiTT, 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


By Dr. ALBERT VON RUVILLE. 
Professor HUGH HK. EGERTON, 
demy Svo, 30s, net.* 

**Invaluable to students. 
scheme in the most admirable way.”- 


«THE BEST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES 
By LADY TENNANT. 


With 16 Plates in Colour and numerous Llack-and-W hite []lustrations, 


With an Introduction by 
With 16 Vortraits, 3 vols. 


Dr. von Ruville has carried out his 
—DaILY CHRONICLE, 


1 vol., Gs.* [ Newt week. 
*,* Lady Tennant tells how the men, women, and children represented in 
the great Tennant collection of pictures become reanimated and couverse 


with the children of the house, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF HENRY IRVING 
By BRAM STOKER. 


Illustrated, New and f Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 


THE PLAYS OF W. E. HENLEY & R. L. STEVENSON 


New and Cheaper Edition, buckram, uniform with R, L. Stevenson's 
Novels, 1 vol., 6s. 


NEW ‘SIx- SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE SHUTTLE 
By Mrs.: HODGSON BURNETT, authorot « 


THE WEAVERS 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 
THE PROGRESS 0F HUGH RENDAL 
By LIONEL PORTMAN. 


EVE NOR R is. By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


* Prospectus of these Works on application. 


Mr. Heinemann's Mustrated Autumn Announcement 
List post-trec. 


N, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 





6s. net.* 


Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


WM. HEINEMAN 


Londvuu : 








——— 


“By sports like these are 
all their cares beguil’d.” 


oon the appearance of that brilliant work, 

“(A Girl in the Carpathians,” there has beon 
no book of travels which has so reveaiecg 
the fascinating personality of the writer as 


TWO DIANAS IN SOMALILAND 


(12/6 net), by Agnes Herbert. (24 illustrations.) 


The “Evening Standard” says:—“We doubt 
whether ever enterprise was more huzardous 
or unusual than the hunting trip in the reserves 
oF Ss liand undertaken by Miss Agnes 
Herbert.....and we are sure that no such story 
as this record of their most successful trip was 
ever related with greater charm or incisive- 
ness.” 





Theo “ Daily Chronicio” says :—“ You need not be 
a sportsman ora sportswoman to enjoy this 
book, because it has a vivacity which would 
carry any reader along. lt is written with the 
merry heart that goes all the day, and it has 
much to record besides lion Killing.....a Diana 
who could write so well and shoot se Straight 
was bound to write an interesting book.” 


The “ Field” says:—“ The story is told with great 
animation throughout, and with a sense or 
hAurnour that carries one on aticntively to the 
end. We shall be much mistaken if this very 
original volume is not soon ina second edition,” 


A NOTHER sporting book likely to be extremely 
popular during the season is Captain 


pickinson's BIG GAME SHOOTING 
ON THE EQUATOR «zs. «a. net). 


Captain Dickinson's book has only just beon 
published, but already it bids fair to rival the 
popularity of the “ Two Dianas.” To the majority 
of peopic his views on East Africa will come as 
something in the nature of a revelation. The 
Mlustrations, 77 in number, form an illumina- 
ting cormmentary to the Text. 


#HE most intercsting histerical book of tho 
year yet published scems to be 


NAPOLEON AND THE INVASION 
OF ENGLAND. $ tne srory oF THE GREAT 


TERROR, 1797-1805, Sy H. F. & Wheeler and A. 
M. Broadiey. With 114 Full-page liust: ations, in- 
cluding & in Colour, reproduced from an unique 
colicction of contemporary Caricaturcs, Broad- 
sides, Songs, &c., 2 vols. demy Svo, 32s. net. 


Dr. J. Holland Rose in “The Guardian” says:— 
“If readers of these handsome volumes «csire 
to live over again the life of Britain in tnose 
stirring times, ict them peruse the accounts 
here given of the patriotic enthusiasm and 
vast preparations of the peoptle......é/t is clear 
that patriotism was one of the motives which 
fed the authors to grapplc with the immense 
mass of matcriais so attractively brought 
togethcr in this remarkable book...... Excelicnt 
artistic work.....A very full index.” 


The “Athencoum” says:—“‘it is certain that no 
other volumes have appeared bringing together 
details so var.cd and interesting concerning the 
life of Great Gritain at an acute crisis.” 


The “ Tatier” says:—‘*A magnificent couple of 
volumes .entrancing.......great.......complicte 
cuthoritative......The work is one everyone should 
endeavour to buy er borrow - or even steal.” 


The “Daily Mail’ says:-—* This is a book which 
eught to find a piace in every library, and in 
giving it to the worid the authors have dis- 
charged an act of patrictism.” 


Ask at all Booksellers’, Livraries, and Railway Bookstalls for 


TWO DIAWNAS IN SOMALILAND 


By AGNES HERBERT . . « « 125. 6d. not 
BIG GAME SHOOTING 
ON THE EQUATOR 

By CAPTAIN DICKINSON . . .« 12s. 6d. net 


NAPOLEON AND’ THE 
INVASION OF ENGLAND 


By A. M. BROADLEY and H. F. 8S. WHEELER. 32s. net. 
(2 vols.) 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORE 
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HARPER and BROTHERS. 

















THE LIFE OF LOUIS XI. 


The Rebel Dauphin and the Statesman King. From his Original Letters and other Documents. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE, Author of “ Marguerite of Austria,” “The Making of Spain,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Louis XI. is to have justice at last. Christopher Hare’s new biography of him gives the result of historical research which proves that this subtle, 
curiously fascinating, and sardonic monarch is far from being ‘‘ the incarnation of the devil" familiar in fiction and on the stage. 


FROM SAIL T0 STEAM BY CAPTAIN MAHAN 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. Demy 8vo, gilt tops, 10s, 6d. net (post-free, 10s. 11d.) [ Shortly. 
A volume of recollections by the distinguished naval officer and authority on all things pertaining to naval matters. It constitutes a history of naval 
development from early days to the present time, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMERCE. 


By Prof. R. K. DUNOAN, Author of * The New Knowledge,” &c. Demy S8vo, Illustrated, 78. Gd. net (post-free, 7s. 11d.) 
[Im mediately. 
This book explains, by a series of remarkable working examples, how discoveries in the great laboratories may be applied by manufacturers with 
enormous saving and protit. The concluding chapter, ‘‘ Industrial Fellowship,” propounds a scheme for systematically utilising these tips from scieutitic 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. 
THE GREATER MISCHIEF. A HORSE’S TALE. 





By MARGARET WESTRUP, By MARK TWAIN, 
th { **The Coming of Billy,” “ Elizabeth's Children,” &c. Author of “ Christian Science,” &c. Illustrated. 
pets 7 : 6s. (Immediately. 2s. net (post-free, 28. 4d.) [Shortly. 
The fascinating girl heroine and her mother prove once more Miss West- There is pathos as well as humour in this eloquent appeal for the prevention 


rup's mastery of sympathetic insight into the souls of her characters. of cruelty to animals. 


AN ENCORE. THE FAIR LAVINIA AND OTHERS. 


- By MARY E. WILKINS, 
By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ** By the Light of the Soul,” “A New England Nun,” &c. 


Author of *‘ The Awakening of IIclena Richie.” Illustrated. Illustrated. 6s. [Immediately. 
6s. (Shortly. Typical New England stories—similar to those which first made the writer 
A charming story of ‘‘ Old Chester” and its beloved Dr. Lavendar. famous, 
BEIWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAYLIGHT. | THE CRUISE OF THE SHINING LIGHT. 
By W. D. HOWELLS, By NORMAN DUNCAN, 


Author of “Dr. Luke of the Labrador," &c, 


Author of *‘ Through the Eye of the Needle.” 6s. [Shorily. 
Ge. [Now ready. 


Deals with strange incidents and coincidences in the borderland of the This story of a mysterious old skipper went far and wide in America, and 
unknown. has now reached England. 
MONEY MAGIC. WALLED IN. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND, By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Author of “‘ The Tyranny of the Dark,” “ Llesper,”’ &c. INustr ated Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” Illustrated. 6s. [Shortly. 
6s. (Shortly. A motor accident and the strange love story that grew out of it. 


A powerful novel of love under most unusual conditions. 


; SUNNYSIDE TAD. 
SANTE FE’S PARTNER. By P. V. MIGHELS, 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER, Author of “ Bruvver Jim’s Baby.” Illustrated. 
Author of “In the Sargasso Sea,” &. Illustrated. Ss. (Immediately. 
Ge. [Shorily. The story of the dog called D.ogenes and his master—the humours and 
A breezy book on the rough life of the mini ng camps—ov erflowing with | vicissitudes of the travelling show. 


humour, A worthy companion to * Lin McLean, 


MAM’ LINDA. 


By the Auth ? “The Martyrd Ld E ‘ss 
y uthor o e artyrdom of an Empross Ry WILL N. HARBEN 


EMERALD AND ERMINE. Author of “ Abner Daniel,” “ Ann Boyd.” Iilustrated. 





Illustrated. 6s. [Shortly. Gs. [Now ready. 

A story of the intriguing aristocracy of old-time Brittany. Full of exciting incident, displaying the author's fine drawing of character 
and scene and his keen sense of humour, 
5 
TO THE CREDIT OF THE SEA. A WOMAN’S WAR. 
By LAWRENCE MOTT, By WARWICK DEEPING, 
Author of “ Jules of the Great Heart.” Illustrated, Author of ** Bess of the Woods,” &c. 68. [Now ready. 
: Gs. [Now ready. “ Extremely interesting; a new motive handled in a masterly way.”’ 
A thrilling story for all sea lovers. —Daily Chronicle. 





Uniform in decorated cloth binding, large crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated. By JOSEPH H. ADAMAS anil Others. Gs. each. 


HARPER’S INDOOR BOOK FOR BOYS. Deals with ay Sethian Cnt wet oman, Ge 
HARPER’S OUTDOOR BOOK FOR BO Yon eee eerie ine 
HARPER'S ELECTRICITY BOOK FOR BOYS. Ss csisjtist! tani” 





MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. AUSTRIA- HUNGARY AND THE # HABSBURGS. 
UEEN MARGOT, | _THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUROPE. 
Wife of By i of Navarre (Henry IV. of France). By A. R. and E. COLQUHOUN, 
Auth B ye 4 B. NOEL Kel ar weeny ay 9 & Author of ‘‘China in Transformation,” ‘‘Greater America,” &c. 
uthor of ‘“Madame Récamier,” ‘* Madame du rry,” &c. 9 Seo. m _- . 
Demy 4to, profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, 268. net (post-free, Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 16s. net (post-free, 158. 6d.) 
i 25s. 6d.) “The fullest and clearest examination yet published of the complicated 
“A brilliant, palpitating, and enchanting story.”—Daily Chronicle. empire.” — Daily Chronicle. 





THE STORIES OF SYMPHONIC MUSIC. 225s eetata) — cshorty. 


Gives the “ stories” or “themes” which underlie most of the well-known musical compositions, and will enable the reader to listen intelligently to their performance, 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN. 6, or. nenry van vvKe. (shortly. 


Edition de Luxe, demy 4to, with Illuminated Frontispiece and Decorations in Colour throughout, 2is. POPULAR EDITION, 16mo, with Frontispiece, 2s. 





4 beautifully Illustrated List, descriptive of these and other New Books, will be sent on application to 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


READY OCTOBER 16th, 


THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A SELECTION FROM HER MAJESTY’S CORRESPONDENCE, 
1837-1861. 


PusuisHep By Aurnority or HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Edited by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON and 
VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.V.O. 


With numerous Photegravures, medium Svo, 3 vols., £3 38. net. 





The period covered by these volumes is a memorable ono in the 
history both of Europe and England, and includes—The Queen’s 
Marriage—Tho Adoption of Free Trade—The Repeal Agitation— 
Chartism—The Revolutionary Movement of ‘48—The Crimean 
War—The Indian Mutiny, &c. 


OVER-SEA BRITAIN. 


A Descriptive Record of the Geography, the Historical, Ethno- 
logical, and Political Development, and the Economic 
Resources of the Empire. THE NEARER EMPIRE.—The 
Mediterranean, British Africa, and British America. By 
E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “ Where Three Empires Meet,” 
“Small Boat Sailing,’ &. With 9 Coloured Maps, 
crown 8vo, 63. net. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


From Ten Years’ Experience in and around Poona City. By the 
Rev. E. F. ELWIN, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. — [Ready next week. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 
An Englishman’s Adventures under the French Flag in 
Algeria and Tonquin. By GEORGE MANINGTON. Edited 
by WILLIAM C. SLATER and ARTHUR J. SARL. With 
Maps & Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


HISTORY OF VENICE. 

Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the Fall 
of the Republic. By POMPEO MOLMENTI. Translated 
by HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the 
Lagoons,” &c., &e. 3 parts (2 vols. each), domy 8vo, 21s. net 
each part. 

Part I.—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Part Il,—VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 
Part III.—THE DECADENCE OF VENICE. 


VIRGIL’S MESSIANIC ECLOGUE. 
Its Meaning, Occasion, and Sources. Three Studies by the 
Rev. JOSEPH B. MAYOR, Litt.D., W. WARDE FOWLER, 
and Professor R. S. CONWAY, Litt.D. With the Text of 
the Eclogue, and a Verse Trauslation by R. 5, Conway. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Realy next week, 


PILLOW LACE. 


A Practical Handbook. By ELIZABETH MINCOFF, Ph.D., 
and MARGARET 8S. MARRIAGE, MLA. With 50 
Patterns and Illustrations by Ernest Marriages. Medium 
8vo, 15s. net. [Ready next week. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS.—Ready Next Week. 
ANCESTORS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
TOWARD THE DAWN. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


[Just out. 
[Now ready. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 





No. 413. OCTOBER, 1307. 6s. [Ready next Thursday. 
1, Tre Pervires. | 6. Mysticism In TUR ENGLISH Poets, 
2. Oxiver Gotpsmits. By Siduey T. | By Caroline F, E. Spurgeon, 
” : % 7. Burma uxpeR Burtisn Rue. 
iywin. 8. Tuc Garpens or Jtary. By H. 


Sueyd. 
9. Tue GENTLE CrarFt, 
Broadfoot, R.E. 
M. Sorew's “ Evnore ayp THE 
Frexcu ReEvouLution.” 
11, Tue Lerrers or Qveew Vicronta. 


$. Tur Reuiarons or tur Far Exst. 
—I Curva. By Sir C. Eliot, 
K.C MG. 

4. Tur Water Surry or THE UstteD | jo. 
Krixepom. By Urquhart A. Forbes. 


6. Fronentine Arnens. By W. Miller. 


By Major 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Mr. Eveleigh Nash's New Books 


A CLASSIC.—NEW EDITION—10s. 64. net, 


Santa Teresa: 
Being Some Account of her Life and Times, 
By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


This is one of the greatest biographies in the language, and is not 
a Life of the Saint, but presents a magnificent picture of the times in wat 
she lived. No library can be complete without this book. 














IN GREAT DEMAND,— With 50 Illustrations, 21s, net, 


Queer Things About Persia, 


By EUSTACHE DE LOREY, 
Formerly of the Legation of France at the Court of Persia, 
And DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of ‘‘Queer Things About Japan,” &c. 


The Spectator says:—‘If you want to know the Persian as he is, read 
M. Eustache de Lorey, from whuse dictation Mr. Douglas Sladen has pre. 
sented us with a fascinating and most instructive book.” 





A Book of Real Importance.—By Major Martin Hume, 
READY NEXT THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17th.—18s. net. 


The Court of Philip IV. 


By MARTIN HUME, 
Author of ‘‘ The Wives of Henry VIII.,” &c. 


It is the true inner history of the Court of Philip IV. of Spain that Major 
Martin Hume, one of the foremost of living historians, now tells for tlie first 
time, from sources largely manuscript «»1 all contemporary, hitherto unused 
for the purpose by English writers. Major Hume has been at work ou this 
new book for many years, and if you wish to avoid weeks of waiting to read 
the work, you should order it now from your bookseller or librarian, 








READY ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15th.—Demy 8vo, with Portraits, Lis. net, 


George Sand & her Lovers. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of **‘ Madame de Staél and her Lovers.” 

Mr, Francis Gribble’s new volume will throw fresh light upon one of the 
most romantic chapters in modern literary history. It is strange that no fall 
and adequate biography of George Sand exists in any language. Mr. Gribble’s 
qualifications for the task are many, and his book on ** Madame de Staél and 
her Lovers” is alone a sufficient guarautee that his treatment of the subject 
will be both romautic and interesting. 





An Amusing Book. 
NOW READY.—2s. 6d. net. 


Myths About Monarchs, 


By HANSARD WATT, 
Author of ‘“‘Home-made History,” &c. 
Mr. Hansard Watt's first book, ‘‘ Home-made History,” showed thgt he had 
the gift of writing humorous verse in an exceptional degree, and ‘* Myths 
About Monarchs ”’ is really most amusing. 





FOUR NEW NOVELS.—Price 6s. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries throughout the Kingdom. 


A FINE NOVEL. 


THE WONDROUS WIFE. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of ‘‘Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement,” &c. 


Day Curonicie.—‘Shall we call it the wondreus book! It is really 
exceptionally clever.” 

Trmes.—‘* There are few living novelists who show signs of thinking out 
things so broadly and independently as Mr. Marriott in this book. The 
characters are full of life.” 


A DRAMATIC STORY. 


JULIAN REVAL. 


By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘‘ The River of Vengeance,” &c. 


The hero of this novel is a man of magnetic personality and mystery. A 
fugitive from Russia, he comes to London, and at once draws into the toils of 
conspiracy those with whom he comes in contact. The long arm of the Tsar's 
orerument 1s stretched out against him, and the weapon with which it 
strikes is a jealous woman, 


AN ABSORBING ROMANCE. 


A WOMAN FROM THE SEA. 
By ). BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 
Author of ‘*Knighthood’s Flower,” &c. 
Mr. Blonndelle-Burton always gives his readers a book which they must 
read to a finish, This isa story of the days wheu the Natioval Convention 
declared war ou Engliud and withdrew its Ambassador. 


THE PLOTTERS OF PEKING. 
By CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of ‘Her Highness’s Secretary,” &c. 


The doings of Edward Clandon during his residence in China earned for 
him the title of “the Emperor's Watchdog.” He moved in illustrious circles, 
and his friendship with the Emperor led him into many exciting situations, 


BEDFORD STREET. 
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JANUS IN MODERN LIFE. 


By W. M. Furspers Peraiz, 


D.C.L, 2s. 6d. net. 


“4 noteworthy contribution to the 
interpretation of history and its 


application.” —Morning Post. 


THE POPULAR BALLAD. By 


Fraycis B. GUMMERE. 6s. net. 


THE ARTHUR OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Howanp 


MayNaDIER. 6s. ne 


FACTORS IN MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By A. F. Poutarp. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


“History in his hands is full of 
colour and human interest.”— Nation. 


RUSSIA AND REFORM. By 


Beanarp Panes, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


net. 


“As in a mirror the whole Consti- 
tution of Russia as it exists to-day is 


reflected in these pages.’'"—Standard. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By Anruur 


Srmons. 10s. 6d, net. 


6/- NOVELS 


An Extract from the NEW YORK NATION :— Wp better than Mr. Symons 
“The substance of the book is that question which recurs again and | ®''®S bh x hes besa wangee on the 
again in life and in fiction: WHAT SHOULD A WIFE DO? "i view | Subject of Mr, Blake's mystical books.” 
of the fact that in the last two decades so many tendency novels have —Outlook, 
stormed and cried aloud on the subject of WOMEN’S RIGHTS, it is 
perhaps an interesting sign of the times that so clear and discriminating | LEADING AM ERICAN SOL- 
@ voice as Miss Sinclair should now be heard. quietly and temperately DIERS. By R. M. Joun 
asking a few discreet questions about HUSBANDS’ WRONGS!” yg ag , or 


THE HELPMATE 


By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of “The Divine Fire,” &e. | SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. In 


“A series of striking sketches 
drawn with a firm hand.””—Scotsman, 





ist Edition. EXHAUSTED mf ng 7 ee 

2nd Edition EXHAUSTED “Mr. Shand could hardly have 

Srd Edition NOW READY | choseu a more fascinating subject 
| 


for a book.”’"—Daily Mail, 


NICOLETE 


By EVELYN SHARP 
ist Edition EXHAUSTED 
2nd Edition NOW READY 


“ Every one ought to read ‘ Nicolete’; every one who reads it will like it.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE, Edited by. Kare 
M. Warrex. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net; 
also in 6 parts, cloth, Is. net. 


“‘Admirably chosen and arranged.”* 
—Guardian, 


THE HOUBLON FAMILY : its 


BACHELOR BETTY feet ae ee ES ieee 





By Gapare. Hanoravx, Trans- tuuing numerous Ijlustrations, 


By WINIFRED JAMES 


lated from the French. In 4 vols 
Vol. L, 1870-3; Vol. IL, 1873-4; 
Vol. IIL. 18745. With Photo. 
gravure Portraits, lds. net each 
volume. 


A HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 


TIAN RELIGION. By Apotru 
Eemay. Translated from the 
German by A. 8S. GkRiIrFitus 


Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A book of deep charm...... written 
by one who is au authority on the 


subject.’’— Bookman, 


THE ATONEMENT IN LITER- 
ATURE AND LIFE. By Cuanrces 


Aten Dinsmore. 6s. net. 


“ Anotable defence......written from 


a novel and arresting staudpoint.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SPINOZA: a Handbook to the 
Ethics. By J. ALLANSOoN Picron. 


5s. net. 


“Mr. Picton is to be congratulated 
on his success in a most difficult and 


most useful task.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


THE BIRD: its Form and 


Function. By C. Wittiam Berane. 


Illustrated, I4s. net. 


“The work of the born lecturer, 
holding the attention of bis audience 


from beginning to end.”—Alhenzum, 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS: 


their Geological History and 
Geographical Distribution. By 
RB, F. Scuanrrr, B.Sc. Illustrated, 


7s. 6d. net, 


“Whoever has the good fortune to 
possess this book will find in it much 


material for thought.” 
—Morning Post. 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. 
By Sir E. Bay Lanxester, K C.L., 
M.A. With about 60 Ilusirations, 


Ss, 6d. net. 


“We commend the volume very | 


cordially."—Aberdeen Free Press, 


| 


2 vols., 3is. 6d. net. 


ist Edition EXHAUSTED et 
2nd Edition EXHAUSTED attractive.”’—Scotsman, 

3rd Edition EXHAUSTED 

4th Edition NOW READY | THE TRAVELS OF THE KING. 


Charles Ll. in Germany and Flan- 


** A fresh, charming, and lovable book,”—Observer, ° | ders. By Eva Scorr, Iinstrated 


| lds. net. 
A WALKING GENTLEMAN |. Sositci % Sis 2a 
By JAMES PRIOR subject.” — Manchester Guardian, 


ist Edition NEARLY EXHAUSTED | LITERARY RAMBLES IN 
2nd Edition NOW PRINTING FRANCE. — By M. Berman. 


L:pwakps. LTlustrated, Is, 6d, 
“Full of nature, fresh air and knowledge of human character."’—Tribune. 


DELICIA 


By MARIE CORELLI 


| 

*“*A charming book, full of descrip- 
| tion aud allusion.” — Globe. 

| 


SICILY AND. ENGLAND. 


ist Edition EXHAUSTED | — ~" a a 
2nd Edition EXHAUSTED | Wrraker (née Sealia). 10s, 6d, 
8rd Edition NEARLY EXHAUSTED| *“" 

4th Edition NOW PRINTING | ee - full of life and 


“The downright and uacompromising methods of Miss Ccrelli make a | 


stroug aud unmediate appeal and are brilliantly effective.’’— Reader. A CONSIDERATION OF THE 


MARCUS HAY | SERIE Bruin tt mie 
By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


LAMPSON. 15s, net. 
“ A new writer, claiming and deserving a hearty welcome.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. | 7 
___.| THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY 
and Enclosure of Common Fields, 


| 
By Gitrenr Staten, M.A. With 
| 


“This very full and ‘able compila- 
} tion.’ ribune. 


THE YOUNGER SET 
By R. W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Fighting Chance,” &c. 


THE MEASURE OF THE RULE 
By ROBERT BARR. 


VALERIE UPTON |THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of “The Shadow | IN AUSTRALASIA, A Stnty in 
| of Life.” | en lg ae a Tor 5. 
| THE THORNTON DEVICE sactvuhan polltieel ak south eoude 


By the Hon. Mrs. GROSVENOR, Author of *‘ The Bands of Orion.” tions,” — Standard, 


an Introduction by Banu Caggine- 
TuN, 103. Gd. net. 


“We commend this book equally 
to politicians, historiaus, and economic 
students.’’— Westminster Gazette, 





| THE SQUARE PEG | ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By 


THE KINGDOM OF THE! By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “Lord Leonard the Luckless.” | Frepericx Scorr Ontver. New 


YELLOW ROBE. By Exvesr | 


Youre, BSc. New Edition. Illus- 
trations by E. A. Norsuny, R.C.A. 
5s. net. 


“A picturesque and well-informed 
description of the conflict of social 
ideals which is now in progress m 
Siam.”"—Standard, 


LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN 
LEGEND. Chosen by H. D. 
Manee, L.L.M New Edition. 
Illustrated, 3s..6d. net. 


Edition. With a Frontispiece, 


| WILLIAM JORDAN, JUNIOR | net 


“A very solid and appreciative 





By J. C. SNAITH, Author of “ Broke of Covenden.” | account of Mamilton’s great work 
= —_ 7 ‘ a Sn = x and imposing ficure.”— Atheneum, 
| 9 | Z 
NIMROD’S WIFE LONDON CITY CHURCHES. 
By Mrs. E, THOMPSON SETON | lik Ph By, BR 
Illustrated, 6s. | tions, 3s. 6d. net. 


“An excellent account of all the 
| churches jn the City of London.” 
| . Time 


**One of the most agrecable histories of sport we have read for a long time.’ 
—Ceuntry Life. 








London: 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Limited. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0O.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





NEW VOLUME BY 


FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


THE ALTAR FIRE. 


TS 


ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


By ARTHUR 
Cc. BENSON. 


7s. 6d, 
net, 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“‘Once more Mr. Benson has put forth one of his appealing and eloquent studies 
in human motive, and once more he has succeeded, with unfailing certainty of touch, in getting out of his study 


@ remarkable and impressive effect...... 


‘The Aitar Fire’ 


is in many ways stronger than cither of its immediate 


predecessors, and closer to tho truc, the aching heart of life.” 


BY THE SA 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 11th Impression, 7s. 6d. net. 
FROM A COLLEGE WIN 


NEW WORK BY SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The White Company,” &c. With 
16 Page Rustwations, crown 8vo, 5S. [Shor ently. 


THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, ‘and an 
Englishwoman in India 200 Years Ago. 
By Col. JOHN BIDDULPH, Author of “The Nineteenth and their 


Times” and “ Stringer Lawrence.” With a Frontispiece and Map, 
: o- gent 8vo, 6s. net. [ Ready. 








KING EDWARD VI.: an Appreciation. 


Attempted by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Author of ** Richard 1II.: his Life and Character Reviewed in the Light 
of Recent Research.”’ With 16 Portraits, 76. Gd. met. [October 15th. 


NATURE’S MOODS AND TENSES. 


By HORACE G. MUTCHINSON, Authtr of “ Creatures of Cireum- 
stance,” &c, With 32 Illustrations, 7s. Gd. net [In the press, 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. 


Ry the Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN, Author of ‘Makers of Modern 
History.” With a Photogravure Frontispiece, large post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net. [October 15th. 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES. 


By the Rev. E. M. TOMLINSON. With 4 Portraits in Photogravure 
and 12 Half-tone Lilustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. [In the press, 

















A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY VALLEY 


with Pen and Pencil. 


By T. R. SWINBURNE, Major (late R.M.A.) With 
trations in Colour, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


PROSE IDYLS OF THE WEST RIDING. 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of “Spring in 
a Shropshire anteansl &e. Crown nites 6s. (Shortly, 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


By Lady GROVE. With a Frontispiece, demy Svo, 5s. net. 


[In the press. 


HUMAN JUSTICE FOR THOSE 
AT THE BOTTOM. 


By baa basal Corvanns.. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SPRING IN LONDON: a Poem. 


By E. A. Feap. Svo, 2s, net. [In preparation. 





24 Full-page Illus- 
[In preparation, 








(i preparation, 


ME AUTHOR. 
| BESIDE STILL WATERS. 
iDOw. 10th Impression, 7 7s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THE UNLUCKY FAMILY. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of “A Toy Tragedy,” 
«Peter's Mothe r,"’ &c. With 28 Illustrations by E. T. REED. Crown 8vo, 
6s. (Shortly. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “DISCOVERY.” 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION » in 2 vols., each with Coloured Frontispiece, 
12 Illustrations, and Map, large post Svo, 10s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mirs. SUTHERLAND ORR. NEW EDITION. Edited by FREDERIC 
- KENYON, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Portraits, 
crown 8vo, 78. Gd. net. [In the press 


2nd Impression, 7s. 6d. net, 














ESSAYS SPECULATIVE & SUGGESTIVE. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW EDITION, with an 
Intro ductic m by HORATLO F. BROWN. Te. 6d. [ Ready, 


MODERN GERMANY: 


Her Polition! and Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the 
Causes of her Success. Rv J. ELLIS BARKER (0. Evrzpacuer). NEW 
A} ND MUCH ENL ARGED bh DITION. 10s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


Six Ambulance Lectures. By Dr. FRIEDRICH ESMARCH. Trans. 
lated from the German by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, with Additional 
Illustratious, post 8v0, 2s. net. [ Ready. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND WORK: 


Being an Abridement, chiefly for the use of Students, of SIDNEY LEE’S 
LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION, with a Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s. { Ready. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 


By oo STEPHEN. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, large 
post 8vo, + Cs. net. [October 13th. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


NEW AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED EDITION. By W. H. 
FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [November 16th. 

















REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 
By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. REVISED AND CHEAPER 
EDITION, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED, with 16 Illustrations, 
large post 8vo, 6s. [In the press. 





S/IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE 
AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM. 
By G. F. BRADBY. 
Country Life says :—‘‘ One of the most amusing books about the country we 


have come across for a long time Mr. Bradby tells a joyous and merry tale 


aud his success is pronounced,” 


By KATHARING Palys 
r 15t 


HER LADYSHIP. 
MY MERRY ROCKHURST. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. [October 25th. 


THE BROKEN ROAD. ®°°*-©”.aso™ 








NEW VOLUME BY 


NOW READY AT ALL 


LAID UP 


—s 


LIBRARIES 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 


AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


LAVENDER. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “ Count Hannibal,” “A Gentleman of France,” &c. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be neues to send a 


Gutategue of their Publications post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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